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RESETTING  AND  RECONSTITUTING  THE  FORCES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Readiness  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  October  21,  2003. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:05  p.m.  in  room 
2118,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joel  Hefley  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM  COLORADO,  CHAIRMAN,  READINESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  apologize  for  the  lack  of  members  up  here.  We 
never  know  these  days  when  we  are  trying  to  wind  up  a  session 
when  the  votes  are  going  to  be  over  for  the  week;  and  we  just  had 
our  last  votes,  which  is  a  good-news,  bad-news  story.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  will  not  be  interrupted  by  votes,  and  the  bad  news 
is  that  a  lot  of  people  are  heading  for  the  airplanes  as  fast  as  they 
can  go.  We  apologize  for  that,  but  your  statements  in  their  entirety 
will  be  put  in  the  record,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  statements. 

If  we  could  begin,  let  me  just  say  good  afternoon  and  welcome 
to  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  Hearing  on  Resetting  and  Recon- 
stituting the  Force.  Before  we  begin,  let  me  welcome  the  distin- 
guished witnesses  and  thank  all  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  who  they  represent  for  doing  such  a  fantastic  job  every 
day.  The  global  war  on  terrorism  will  be  a  long  battle;  and  for  that 
reason,  today's  hearing  topic  I  think  is  very  significant. 

Resetting  and  reconstituting  the  forces  will  have  different  faces. 
There  are  issues  and  challenges  facing  each  service  at  each  phase 
as  it  decides  what  its  future  combat  capability,  size,  and  force  will 
look  like.  We  are  focused  today  on  the  near-term  phase,  and  that 
is  repairing  and  replacing  necessary  equipment  and  restocking  the 
prepositioned  forces  to  an  appropriate  readiness  level.  No  near- 
term  objective  or  goal,  however,  can  be  adequately  set  without  a 
sense  of  direction  for  what  the  long-term  objective  may  be. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Forces  Command 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  warned 
against  "victor's  disease,"  he  called  it.  That  is  focusing  on  improv- 
ing the  warfighting  capabilities  to  fight  the  last  war  instead  of  an- 
ticipating and  adopting  to  the  next  war. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  each  witness  what  the  services' 
objectives  and  goals  are  for  resetting  the  force.  I  am  also  interested 
in  what  guidance  they  received  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  this  topic. 

(1) 


This  near-term  objective  of  repairing  or  replacing  equipment  re- 
turning from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  will  not  be  easy.  The  conditions 
were  harsh.  The  heat,  the  sand,  the  operational  tempo  together  re- 
sulted in  our  troops  and  equipment  taking  a  beating.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  Marine  Corps  reports  that  Super  Stallion,  or  CH-53E,  has 
an  average  of  150  pounds  of  fine  sand  throughout  the  aircraft. 
These  conditions  should  have  been  taken  into  account  when  the 
services  calculated  their  upcoming  maintenance  requirements.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  that  this  may  not  be  the  case  for  each  service. 

I  also  hope  to  touch  upon  the  value  and  significance  of 
prepositioned  equipment.  I  am  interested  to  what  level  your 
prepositioned  stock  will  be  refilled  and  how  long  this  will  take.  It 
should  not  be  a  surprise  that  this  is  a  more  significant  challenge 
for  the  Army  than  the  other  services.  In  general,  the  Army  has  the 
greatest  challenge  in  the  near  term  for  resetting  its  force.  While  all 
the  services  have  some  funding  shortfalls,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
curement accounts,  the  Army  reports  a  $5.9  billion  total  shortfall 
in  funding  needed  to  reset  its  force.  Even  to  reset  its  top  require- 
ments, that  is  return  equipment  to  prewar  condition,  there  is  a 
$2.7  biUion  shortfall. 

All  the  services  do  have  challenges.  The  Navy's  shipyards  are  at 
full  capacity,  leaving  no  room  for  error  or  unknown  crises.  The  Air 
Force  is  starting  the  fiscal  year  with  a  $500  million  shortfall  in 
depot  maintenance,  and  the  Marine  Corps  still  has  equipment  re- 
turning and  is  faced  with  the  unknown.  How  bad  is  the  equipment, 
how  long  will  it  really  take,  and  how  much  funding  is  really  need- 
ed? 

Before  hearing  testimony  from  the  witnesses,  let  me  first  turn  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Solomon  Ortiz,  the  Ranking  Member 
on  the  Readiness  Subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  TEXAS,  RANKING  MEMBER,  READINESS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  today,  and  I  join  in  welcoming  and  thanking  our  distin- 
guished witnesses  for  their  presence  here  today. 

I  will  not  take  much  time  with  opening  remarks,  but  I  do  want 
to  share  some  of  my  concerns. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  personal  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  sacrifices  and  performance  of  our  military  personnel  and  dedi- 
cated civilian  employees  for  what  they  have  done  and  continue  to 
do  for  our  security  of  this  great  Nation.  They  should  know  that  we 
are  aware  and  care  about  the  great  sacrifices  they  and  their  fami- 
lies are  making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  think  about  the  future 
when  you  are  bogged  down  with  the  issues  of  today.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  start  thinking  beyond  where  we  are  today  so  that 
we  are  ready  to  address  the  challenges  of  the  future.  We  all  know 
that  the  readiness  of  today's  forces  did  not  happen  overnight.  Nei- 
ther did  it  come  cheaply.  Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  have  witnessed  a  big  improvement  in  the  readiness  of 
our  forces.  When  we  hear  the  testimony  of  our  senior  military  and 
civilian  leaders,  we  no  longer  hear  references  to  becoming  like  the 


so-called  hollow  military  of  the  1970s.  There  are  few  concerns 
about  our  ability  to  achieve  a  readiness  posture  to  support  our  mili- 
tary strategy  in  the  1990s. 

Since  9/11,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  force  has  been  en- 
gaged in  high-intensity  security  and/or  combat  operations.  Some  of 
these  activities  have  taken  place  in  the  worst  imaginable  environ- 
ments. They  have  taken  a  significant  toll  on  both  the  personnel 
and  equipment. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the  Administration  has  used 
a  variety  of  funding  mechanisms  to  provide  some  resources  to  re- 
plenish and  repair  equipment  and  to  support  the  troops.  I  have 
been  informed  that  funds  were  transferred  from  the  emergency  war 
supplemental  (IFF)  to  provide  some  money  to  assist  in  reconstitu- 
tion.  Both  the  fiscal  year  2003  and  fiscal  year  2004  supplementals 
also  contain  some  funds  that  will  assist  in  addressing  reconstitu- 
tion  concerns.  The  same  is  true  for  some  departmental 
reprogr  ammings . 

But  my  initial  belief  is  that  not  enough  has  been  done.  The  total 
request  and  realignment  does  not  match  today's  readiness  needs  as 
reported  by  the  services.  The  significant  shortfall  in  the  Army's 
total  force  availability  is  just  one  example.  I  believe  that  is  why  we 
had  so  many  amendments  related  to  force  protection  and  comfort 
items  when  we  were  working  on  the  fiscal  year  2004  supplemental. 

There  are  policy  issues  related  to  reconstitution  and  resetting 
that  should  drive  service  procurements  of  goods  and  services.  For 
example,  we  need  to  understand  how  did  the  services  determine 
what  capabilities  were  needed  to  meet  future  requirements?  What 
are  the  priorities  within  the  services  for  expenditures  of  the  recon- 
stitution funds?  What  is  the  capability  of  the  defense  infrastructure 
to  respond  to  the  requirement?  What  are  the  implications  for  the 
civilian  force?  Do  the  resources  available  and  planned  for  the  fu- 
ture responsibly  respond  to  the  future  needs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  is  just  some  of  the  concerns  that  must  be 
addressed  as  we  focus  attention  on  ensuring  future  readiness.  We 
know  that  readiness  requires  a  commitment  from  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  Department.  Without  some  answers  to  these  questions, 
it  is  impossible  for  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions in  regard  to  supporting  the  military. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  hearing  will  assist  us  to  better 
understand  the  Department's  plans  regarding  this  important  issue; 
and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  indulgence.  Thank  you  so 
much. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ortiz. 

What  I  think  we  will  do,  if  the  witnesses  agree,  is  start  over  here 
with  Admiral  Mullen  and  kind  of  work  our  way  down  the  table 
there.  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  our  Army  that  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  had  to  send  a  full  general  over  but  that  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral could  handle  all  of  these  guys  with  your  hand  tied  behind  your 
back.  Is  that  true.  General? 

General  Cody.  We  will  try  to  hold  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Try  to  hold  up  the  Army's  honor? 

Mr.  Hefley.  Admiral,  if  you  would  begin. 


STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  MICHAEL  G.  MULLEN,  VICE  CHIEF  OF 
NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Admiral  Mullen.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  Congressman  Ortiz, 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  committee.  Good  afternoon.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  testify  before  you  today,  along  with  my 
service  counterparts,  on  a  topic  of  great  importance  to  our  military 
and  to  the  Nation.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  opening  statement  and  submit  my  written  testimony  for  the 
record. 

Seven  months  ago.  Admiral  Fallon  briefed  you  as  the  Vice  Chief 
about  our  record  number  of  surge  naval  forces,  the  most  capable 
combat  fleet  ever,  strategically  and  operationally  located  where  the 
Nation  needs  them  to  be.  Now  they  have  begun  to  return. 

Reconstituting  our  forces  has  been  and  remains  one  of  Admiral 
Clark's  top  priorities.  While  it  has  been  one  of  Admiral  Clark's  top 
priorities,  it  is  only  through  the  enduring  and  exceptional  support 
of  this  committee  and  Congress  over  the  past  few  years  that  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  the  return  on  investment  to  our  Nation 
of  unprecedented  levels  of  readiness. 

We  are  well  on  track  to  reconstitute  and  reset  the  forces  and 
have  clearly  identified  those  areas  in  both  our  fiscal  year  2003  and 
2004  supplemental  requests  where  support  is  necessary. 

I  prefer  to  talk  in  terms  of  force  constitution  vice  reconstitution 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  will  continue  to  push 
ahead  with  our  transformational  goals  for  the  force  of  the  future; 
and  in  order  to  highlight  that,  the  status  quo  is  not  an  acceptable 
end  state. 

The  near-term  piece  of  constitution  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
this  committee  has  been  defined  for  us  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (OSD)  as  the  03-04  setting  the  force.  OSD  pro- 
vided guidelines  and  examination  criteria,  along  with  a  process  by 
which  constitution  should  be  developed  and  assessed.  I  found  that 
process  and  was  engaged  heavily  in  it  to  be  open,  objective  and 
very  engaging  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  OSD  criterion  included  maintaining  our  ships  and  aircraft 
ready  to  redeploy  for  a  swiftly  defeat-the-effort  scenario;  deterring 
opportunistic  aggression;  adhering  to  U.S.  strategy,  including  con- 
tinued advances  in  transformation;  and  providing  flexible  support 
in  the  continuing  global  war  on  terror. 

Adding  Navy  evaluation  criteria,  including  a  detailed  review  of 
logistics,  global  presence  requirements,  life-cycle  maintenance,  and 
personnel  tempo  considerations,  we  continue  to  place  a  premium  on 
taking  care  of  the  people  who  serve.  We  ensure  that  the  Navy  will 
be  ready  to  meet  the  defense  planning  guidance  by  delivering 
transformational  and  tailored  capabilities.  These  include  Carrier 
Strike  Groups,  Expeditionary  Strike  Groups,  and  Service  Action 
Groups,  consisting  of  a  unique  mix  of  combatant  platforms,  wheth- 
er they  be  cruisers,  submarines,  amphibs,  destroyers,  or  SSGNs. 
They  will  be  able  to  carry  out  a  full  range  of  naval  missions  and 
to  do  so  on  short  notice  if  required. 

We  will  be  largely  completed  setting  the  force  in  fiscal  year  2004 
with  a  combination  of  funds  already  appropriated  for  2003  and 
2004  plus  the  fiscal  year  2004  supplemental.  The  pending  2004 
supplemental  request  will  support  a  return  to  readiness  for  those 


ships  that  currently  remain  forward  deployed  and  may  stay  on  sta- 
tion longer  than  their  normal  rotation  cycle.  Given  that  the  re- 
cently-enacted Fiscal  Year  2004  DOD  Appropriations  Act,  approved 
by  this  Congress,  included  a  $3.49  billion  recession  to  the  Iraqi 
Freedom  Fund  (IFF),  the  Navy  anticipates  that  we  will  not  receive 
about  $185  million  of  the  required  expenditure  replacements. 
Therefore,  we  included  those  unfunded  high-priority  items  in  our 
fiscal  2004  supplemental  request. 

One  of  my  most  pressing  concerns  within  the  2004  supplemental 
is  to  procure  additional  EA-6B  outwing  panels  and  center  wing 
sections.  The  EA-6B  Prowler  is  an  old  airframe,  it  is  a  national 
mission,  and  the  most  expensive  we  have  to  operate,  and  it  must 
be  retired  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Its  wings  are  showing  signs 
of  fatigue  and  cracking.  It  is  a  low-density,  high-demand  asset  with 
an  average  age  of  20  years  driven  to  the  point  where  we  must  re- 
place a  total  of  54  outer  wing  panels  to  maintain  necessary  inven- 
tory levels. 

Even  with  an  approved  fiscal  year  2004  supplemental,  it  would 
take  about  24  months  to  return  these  airframes  to  the  required 
state  of  readiness. 

In  closing,  please  know  now  grateful  we,  the  Navy,  are  for  the 
continued  support  of  this  committee.  Your  efforts  helped  to  bring 
out  the  current  readiness  that  was  necessary  for  our  present  oper- 
ational success.  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  and 
OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF)  demonstrated  that  the 
Navy's  future  requires  both  rotational  deployments  of  the  past  and 
a  robust  surge  capability.  The  Navy  shares  your  concerns,  and  we 
have  a  good  plan  to  get  there. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  offering  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Mullen. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Mullen  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  54.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  Now  General  Moseley. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  T.  MICHAEL  MOSELEY,  VICE  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

General  Moseley.  Chairman  Hefley  and  Congressman  Ortiz,  as 
we  sit  here  today,  thousands  of  America's  best  and  brightest  stand 
guard  around  the  world  in  the  watchtowers  of  freedom.  None,  how- 
ever, are  as  dangerous  or  possibly  as  important  as  those  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  Just  Friday,  Osama  Bin  Laden,  the  cowardly  ter- 
rorist, declared  that  al  Qaeda  would  continue  to  fight  us  inside  and 
outside  the  United  States.  Additionally,  he  squarely  put  our  al- 
lies— Britain,  Spain,  Australian,  Poland,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  Gulf 
States,  particularly  Kuwait,  also  on  his  target  list. 

Today,  Chairman  Hefley  and  Congressman  Ortiz,  you  and  your 
distinguished  committee  members  have  asked  us  to  appear  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  that  is  serious  and  important  to  each  of  us:  how  we 
are  going  to  reconstitute  and  reset  the  force.  For  that  I  thank  you. 
This  issue  gets  at  the  very  heart  of  our  readiness  and  our  ability 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  these  that  supported  and  those  that 


killed  Americans  in  Washington  and  New  York  City  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq. 

The  Air  Force,  along  with  my  joint  partners,  was  engaged  right 
from  the  beginning  of  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM,  OP- 
ERATION IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  OPERATION  NOBLE  EAGLE, 
from  the  first  F-15  and  F-16s  to  fly  over  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington to  the  latest  close-air  support  mission,  combat  search  and 
rescue,  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  and  tanker  pi- 
lots and  air  crews  who,  as  we  speak,  are  airborne  in  defense  of  our 
freedom. 

During  OPERATIONS  ALLIED  FORCE  and  ENDURING  FREE- 
DOM and  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  your  military  has  answered  the  call. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  answering  the  call,  as  far  as  the 
Air  Force  goes  in  this  region,  for  the  past  12  years;  285,000  sorties 
over  southern  Iraq,  and  106,000  sorties  over  northern  Iraq  in  sup- 
port of  U.N.  Resolutions  allowed  us  to  create  a  rotational  force 
called  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force,  or  AEF,  that  is  paying  benefits 
today.  These  10  AEFs,  as  many  know,  allowed  us  to  maintain  a 
high  state  of  readiness  and  training  proficiency  while  being  en- 
gaged year-round  in  the  northern  and  southern  no-fly  zones.  From 
June,  2001,  until  March,  2003,  the  two  AEFs  slated  against  this 
mission  were  part  of  the  joint  and  coalition  air  power  team  that 
was  engaged  651  times  by  Iraqi  air  defenses,  including  anti-aircraft 
artillery  rockets,  surface-to-air  missiles.  The  flare-ups  of  Bosnia, 
Kosovo,  Afghanistan  and  now  Iraq  validated  the  AEF  construct  and 
our  ability  to  use  it  to  present  the  most  proficient  forces  possible 
to  the  combatant  commander. 

To  accomplish  our  mission  in  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM, 
the  Air  Force  deployed  over  55,000  airmen  from  our  active  duty. 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  This  total  force  came  together 
seamlessly  to  provide  General  Franks  with  total  air  and  space  su- 
periority. It  was  this  aspect  that  allowed  the  total  joint  and  coali- 
tion team  the  freedom  to  attack  across  all  three  components — air, 
land  and  maritime — while  maintaining  their  freedom  from  attack. 

This  force  contributed  over  850  aircraft  and  flew  more  than 
25,000  sorties,  almost  30  percent  of  that  being  air  refueling  sorties 
for  the  coalition  effort. 

In  Desert  Storm,  as  an  example,  we  deployed  346  tankers  at  five 
locations.  For  OIF,  we  deployed  206  tankers  at  15  locations,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  airframes  but  three  times  as  many  operating  loca- 
tions. 

In  terms  of  our  low-density  and  high-demand  assets,  the  aircraft 
deployed  almost  70  percent  of  our  total  fleet  of  intelligence,  surveil- 
lance and  reconnaissance  assets,  as  well  as  command  and  control 
assets.  The  Rivet  Joint  and  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AW ACS)  fleet  have  been  continually  deployed  supporting  the  no- 
fly  zone  since  August  of  1990  but  were  almost  totally  dedicated  to 
OIF  this  spring.  Additionally,  we  deployed  70  percent  of  our  Special 
Operations  Forces.  This  fixed  wing  and  rotary  force  had  to  distrib- 
ute its  limited  assets  between  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  the  horn  of 
Africa. 

Your  Air  Force  moved  over  three  million  pounds  of  explosives, 
used  in  excess  of  23,000  munitions  and  shared  tons  of  weapons 
with  our  service  partners  from  our  fleet  of  prepositioned  ships  and 


storage  sites.  Your  airmen  set  up  or  expanded  38  new  air  bases, 
including  operations  out  of  four  airfields  inside  Iraq  and  one  main 
base  in  Afghanistan.  This  took  every  Harvest  Falcon  set  that  the 
Air  Force  had  in  the  inventory,  except  for  the  ones  slated  specifi- 
cally against  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  Air  Force  built  two  of  the  most  sophisticated  high-technology 
command  centers  in  the  history  of  warfare,  with  these  centers 
being  the  crucibles  for  the  entire  air  operation.  We  established  tac- 
tical communications  links  and  provided  the  majority  of  satellite 
communications  for  the  area  of  responsibility;  and  we  provided 
base  operating  support,  including  harvest  stock  and  shelters  and 
logistics  in  support  of  every  service  and  every  coalition  partner. 

This  tremendous  feat  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  efforts  of  the  best  young  people  that  this  Nation  has  to  offer, 
whether  they  were  wearing  Air  Force  uniforms,  Navy,  Marine, 
Coast  Guard  or  Army.  Additionally,  this  stunning  victory  could  not 
have  been  a  reality  without  General  Franks'  joint  and  allied  team. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  our  number  one  task  is  to  continue  the  glob- 
al war  on  terrorism  while  reconstituting  this  force.  This  will  also 
take  a  joint  and  coalition  team.  To  that  end,  it  is  both  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  sit  with  my  service  counterparts  to  testify  before 
you  this  afternoon.  Today,  you  will  hear  about  the  importance  of 
successful  reconstitution  and  the  resetting  of  America's  Armed 
Forces.  We  will  discuss  the  imperatives  and  impacts  of  ongoing  sta- 
bilization operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  You  will  hear  how 
critical  a  truly  reconstituted  force  operating  in  a  sustainable  battle 
rhythm  is  to  this  Nation's  finished  abilities  to  project  military 
power  throughout  globe,  and  you  will  hear  loud  and  clear  that 
America's  Armed  Forces  have  a  plan  for  this  very  important  task. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief 
of  Staffs  plan  include  four  main  categories:  First,  resetting  the  Air 
Expeditionary  Forces  into  normal  battle  rh5d:hm.  This  includes  the 
newly-reopened  training  schools  and  our  ability  to  retrain  our  peo- 
ple and  reset  the  essential  key  perishable  skills;  second,  restoring 
our  equipment  to  a  combat-effective  state  required  to  fight  in  the 
future;  third,  fully  incorporating  the  lessons  learned  by  enhancing 
existing  platforms  or  integrating  technologies  that  prove  valuable; 
and  finally,  fourth,  equipping  forces  currently  engaged  in  stability 
operations  with  the  tools  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

In  my  written  statement,  which  I  respectfully  request  to  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  official  record,  I  have  attempted  to  specifically 
address  the  four  key  questions  that  this  committee  expected  us  to 
address.  Those  questions  get  right  to  the  heart  of  our  number  one 
reconstitution  priority,  that  is  resuming  the  normal  Air  Expedition- 
ary Force  battle  rhythm.  To  resume  this  tempo,  we  must  focus  on 
reconstituting  capabilities,  not  just  commodities.  Beyond  just 
equipment,  the  Air  Force  warfighting  capabilities  will  depend  on 
continued  emphasis  on  advanced  joint  composite  force  training  and 
maintaining  a  sustainable  battle  rhythm  for  the  entire  force.  S3ni- 
chronizing  these  aspects  with  the  equipment  reconstitution  will 
certainly  ensure  our  combat  readiness. 

While  7.3  of  our  10  Air  Expeditionary  Forces  worth  of  capability 
are  globally  engaged  this  afternoon,  resetting  and  reconstituting 
this  force  will  be  challenging.  However,  by  March,  we  expect  our 


fighter  and  bomber  force  will  be  ready  to  resume  normal  rotations; 
and  we  will  have  completed  the  repositioning  of  our  war  reserve 
stocks.  By  March,  we  also  expect  that  most  of  our  deployable  equip- 
ment and  consumables  will  be  reconstituted. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  our  aggressive  efforts  and  the  hard  work 
of  this  committee,  our  ability  to  reset  certain  low-density,  high-de- 
mand capabilities  such  as  expeditionary  combat  support,  intel- 
ligence, surveillance  reconnaissance  assets  and  security  forces  will 
not  meet  the  March  goal  due  to  sustained  combat  operations  and 
training.  It  will  take  the  continued  hard  work  and  innovations  of 
our  airmen  to  mitigate  these  delays  and  ready  us  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  know  we  have  two  more  witness  statements,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  that  your  committee  and  the  Congress'  full  support  and  con- 
tinued work  on  these  issues  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  America's 
airmen.  We  see  the  sessions  that  go  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night 
and  the  intellectually  honest  debate  and  rigorous  questioning,  we 
see  the  passage  of  the  2003  Iraqi  Freedom  Fund  Bill  and  the  votes 
on  this  most  recently  submitted  supplemental,  and  we  thank  you. 

The  bottom  line  is,  without  these  measures,  the  Air  Force  could 
not  simultaneously  reconstitute  the  force,  support  ongoing  combat 
operations,  and  reset  the  battle  rhythm.  It  is  all  made  possible  by 
your  efforts.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  count  on  your  support. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  so  much  for  your  leadership 
and  valuable  hands-on  support. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  General  Moseley. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Moseley  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  68.1 

Mr.  Hefley.  General  Nyland. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM  L.  NYLAND,  ASSISTANT  COM- 
MANDANT OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS,  UNITED  STATES  MARINE 
CORPS 

General  Nyland.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman 
Ortiz  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  committee.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today. 

Let  me  start  by  thanking  the  committee  for  their  continuing  and 
steadfast  support  for  the  issues  and  programs  that  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  your  Marine  Corps.  I  would  also  thank  you  for  includ- 
ing my  prepared  statement  in  the  official  record. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  here  representing  the  215,000  Ma- 
rines, both  Active  and  Reserve,  in  our  Corps  today.  They  are 
among  the  finest  young  men  and  women  America  has  to  offer. 
Their  performance  in  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  and 
IRAQI  FREEDOM  in  support  of  the  ongoing  global  war  on  terror- 
ism has  been  superb. 

But  they  clearly  did  not  go  it  alone.  The  Marine  Corps'  forward 
deployed  expeditionary  forces  and  our  ability  to  rapidly  deploy 
forces  tailored  for  a  particular  mission  resulted  in  a  Marine  expedi- 
tionary force  reinforced  of  some  87,000  personnel,  comprised  of 
more  than  60,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines,  including 
21,000  United  Kingdom,  Australian  and  other  forces,  a  truly  joint 
force  that  fought  a  joint  coalition  fight  which  spanned  720  miles, 
from  Baghdad  to  Tikrit,  in  just  26  days. 


Our  success  was  accomplished  through  the  training,  skill  and  de- 
termination of  our  people,  coupled  with  their  equipment,  both  of 
which  you  have  steadfastly  supported  and  funded.  It  was  the  co- 
ordinated, sustained  integration  of  fires,  both  air  and  surface,  in  di- 
rect support  of  the  mass  maneuver  that  led  to  victory.  This  ability 
to  apply  combined  arms  at  the  tactical  level  was  key  as  we  inte- 
grated our  armor,  mechanized,  dismounted  and  motorized  forces, 
artillery,  organic  attack  helicopters,  fixed-wing  close-air  support, 
and  our  expeditionary  logistics  to  produce  a  synergistic  power  and 
tempo  that  the  Iraqis  could  not  stop. 

Throughout,  our  training  and  equipment  were  clearly  superior  to 
that  of  our  opponent;  and,  again,  your  role  in  that  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

We  intend  to  use  our  experiences  what  went  well,  what  did  not 
go  so  well  and  the  areas  that  need  improvement  to  guide  our  future 
efforts  to  fine  tune  and  continue  the  transformation  of  your  Marine 
Corps.  As  the  Nation's  truly  forward  deployed  expeditionary  force, 
in  concert  with  our  shipmates  of  the  world's  greatest  Navy,  the  rel- 
evance, agility  and  capability  of  these  forces  for  the  Nation's  com- 
mand authority  has  again  been  demonstrated  in  spades. 

Again,  I  would  thank  you  for  your  support  and  this  opportunity 
to  appear  here  today.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Nyland  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  80.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  And  now  General  Cody. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  RICHARD  A.  CODY,  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
OF  STAFF,  G-3,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

General  Cody.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman  Ortiz, 
distinguished  members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  readiness  of  our 
great  Army. 

I  ask  your  consent  to  make  a  brief  opening  statement  and  insert 
my  detailed  version  for  the  record. 

On  behalf  of  our  magnificent  soldiers,  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  your  continued  support  as  this  Nation  executes  its  global 
war  on  terrorism.  Your  concern  and  resolute  actions,  your  deep 
faith  in  America's  sons  and  daughters  are  widely  recognized  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  service  members.  Like  many  parents 
around  this  great  country,  I,  too,  share  a  deep  interest  in  your  sup- 
port, as  my  two  sons  are  serving  now  in  Iraq  in  the  101st  Airborne 
Division. 

Today,  the  Army  has  over  355,000  soldiers  deployed  in  over  120 
countries  worldwide.  160,000  of  these  great  soldiers  are  on  12- 
month  overseas  unaccompanied  hardship  tours,  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  160,000  engaged  in  combat  operations  in  southwest 
Asia. 

The  Army  indeed  is  on  the  move.  For  example,  starting  in  Janu- 
ary, the  equivalent  of  ten  and  a  half  divisions  will  be  deplojdng  or 
redeploying  from  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  the  Balkan  and 
the  Sinai.  This  includes  127,000  mobilized  combat  ready  National 
Guardsmen   and  Army  Reserve  forces.   This  will   be   the  largest 
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movement  of  the  United  States  forces  since  World  War  II,  and  it 
is  an  unprecedented  movement  in  our  Army's  history. 

Despite  this  high  OPTEMPO,  we  have  continued  our  moderniza- 
tion campaign  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  fight,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  deployment  of  the  First  Stryker  Brigade  com- 
bat team  to  Iraq.  Our  Army  is  trained,  ready  and  is  a  dominant 
land  campaign  force  for  our  land  commanders;  and  the  force  behind 
all  of  this  is  the  American  soldier,  the  centerpiece  of  our  formation. 

I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  to  visit  with  these  great  soldiers 
and  commanders  two  weeks  ago  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  They  are  fo- 
cused and  determined  to  win  the  war  on  terrorism,  and  they  under- 
stand their  mission  and  are  willing  to  undertake  their  role  with 
pride  and  determination  each  and  every  day  while  being  in  harm's 
way. 

What  they  ask  is  simple.  They  want  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people,  and  they  know  they  will  have  it  through  the  du- 
ration of  our  missions  around  the  world. 

While  I  was  in  Iraq,  in  Mosul,  within  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
sector,  I  saw  a  thriving  city  back  on  its  feet.  People  were  moving 
about  their  daily  business;  and,  most  notably,  taxicabs  were 
present  everywhere. 

In  Tikrit  with  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division,  I  witnessed  the 
progress  our  military  was  making  there.  The  lights  were  back  on, 
police  forces  were  graduating  at  a  steady  rate,  and  local  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  three  colleges,  were  back  on  line 
and  had  over  20,000  students. 

In  Baghdad,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  our  combat 
medical  units  operating  in  a  newly-refurbished  Iraqi  hospital.  Our 
soldiers  were  treating  both  American  soldiers  and  Iraqi  citizens 
side  by  side  on  the  same  floor. 

Before  I  left  for  Kuwait,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  CJTF-7 
staff  and  Lieutenant  General  Rick  Sanchez.  Thanks  to  your  contin- 
ued support,  they  are  doing  an  absolutely  superb  job  in  this  dy- 
namic, changing  and  dangerous  environment. 

Our  units'  and  soldiers'  success  can  be  attributed  to  our  invest- 
ment in  our  combat  training  centers;  and,  additionally,  our  invest- 
ment in  institutional  educational  programs  has  prepared  our  sol- 
diers and  leaders  for  the  rigors  of  combat  that  we  just  faced.  We 
have  trained  our  leaders  to  be  a  part  of  a  joint  warfight  and  to 
think  as5rmmetrically  and  strategically  and  with  agility  at  all  lev- 
els, from  sergeant  through  the  general  officer  ranks. 

The  Army's  system  for  maintaining  a  trained  and  ready  force 
which  was  forged  over  the  past  two  decades  has  provided  the  basis 
for  our  ability  to  master  the  transition  from  war  to  stability  and 
support  operations  and  back  to  war  when  required.  We  have  taken 
the  lessons  learned  from  our  combat  experiences  in  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  Somalia  and  the  Balkans  to  develop  our  past 
training  azimuth  and  now  we  are  doing  the  same  with  lessons 
learned  from  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  all  being  trained  now  at  our 
combat  training  centers.  Our  combat  formations  are  readying  now 
to  deploy  to  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  II  and  ENDURING 
FREEDOM  rV  will  benefit  from  a  full  spectrum  train-up,  either  at 
Fort  Irwin,  Fort  Polk,  or  Hohenfels,  Germany. 
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Based  upon  these  lessons  that  we  learn,  the  train-up  will  be 
tough  and  demanding  and  relevant.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
ensure  that  we  train  and  equip  our  soldiers  for  the  rigors  of  combat 
operations.  This  train-up  and  deployment  will  require  sacrifice 
again  not  only  by  our  soldiers  but  also  by  their  families  and  com- 
munities and  the  employers  who  continue  to  support  those  in  uni- 
form. 

Although  our  initial  successes  have  been  tremendous,  we  must 
continue  to  resource  our  operations  with  the  right  equipment  to 
complete  the  mission  for  the  Iraqi  people  and  to  keep  our  soldiers 
safe,  from  soldier  systems  like  interceptor  body  armor  to  force  pro- 
tection measures  like  up-armored  Humvee  vehicles  and  blue  force 
tracking  identification  systems.  Based  on  your  Congressional  sup- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  2003  IRAQI  FREEDOM  supplemental,  the 
Army  was  able  to  full  forward  almost  $3.2  billion  worth  of  soldier 
and  battle  command  systems'  improvements  and  get  them  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  ground  before  the  fight. 

We  must  continue  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  forces  are  resourced 
with  these  critical  systems  to  remain  fully  capable  to  take  on  any 
future  challenges.  Your  continued  support  of  future  years'  defense 
plan  outlays  and  supplemental  budget  injects  to  support  our  ongo- 
ing operations,  specifically  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  is  critical  if  we 
expect  our  units  and  soldiers  to  continue  their  performance  as  they 
have  so  far  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  I  am  pleased  with  the  current  status  of  our  Army.  I 
am  proud  of  our  soldiers  and  leaders  as  they  continue  to  perform 
remarkably  across  the  globe.  We  look  forward  to  the  continued  sup- 
port of  Congress  for  our  armed  services;  and  I  look  forward  to  your 
questions,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much.  General  Cody. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Cody  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  43.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  thought  all  of  your  statements  were  excellent.  I 
appreciate  your  kind  words  for  the  committee  because  I  think  the 
committee  sees  itself  as  a  partner  with  you  in  this  worldwide  fight 
on  terrorism  in  defense  of  the  United  States.  We  want  to  get  you 
what  you  need. 

I  did  not  get  a  very  good  feel  from  these  statements  about  how 
badly  our  equipment  was  eaten  up  over  there  by  the  sand  and  so 
forth  and  so  on  and  how  much  new  we  are  going  to  need  and  how 
much  we  can  put  into  the  depots  and  so  forth  and  continue  to  oper- 
ate. So,  as  we  ask  questions,  I  hope  that  maybe  will  be  a  part  of 
your  response. 

I  don't  want  us  to  be  surprised  by  another  big  supplemental  un- 
less we  have  a  warning  about  it.  I  think  whatever  you  can  justify 
that  you  need,  we  will  go  to  work  and  try  to  get  it  for  you.  But  we 
want  you  to  justify  that  need  and  not  surprise  with  us  a  big  supple- 
mental and  everyone  says,  oh,  well,  you  have  to  do  it  for  the  guys 
in  the  field.  Yes,  we  want  to  do  it  for  the  guys  in  the  field,  but  we 
want  to  know  about  it  in  advance  so  that,  in  an  orderly  way,  we 
can  go  about  trying  to  meet  your  needs. 

With  that,  I  call  on  our  Ranking  Member,  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I  do  have  a  question 
for  the  Army,  General  Cody. 
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I  know  that  the  Army  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  logis- 
tics modernization  program  (LMP),  which  is  a  new  contractor-de- 
veloped wholesale  logistics  system  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  It 
calls  for  this  system  to  be  implemented  in  Corpus  Christi  Army 
Depot  in  November  of  this  year.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
LMP  at  Tobyhanna  has  resulted  in  a  significant  delay  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  requisitioning  of  parts,  a  problem  that  has  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  the  depot  to  meet  its  production  schedule.  Be- 
cause of  problems  with  LMP,  Tobyhanna  has  been  unable  to 
produce  financial  reports. 

Now  I  am  concerned  that  these  problems  have  not  been  resolved, 
yet  the  Army  has  not  delayed  the  planned  implemental  at  the  LMP 
at  Corpus  Christi  this  coming  November,  next  month.  What  is  the 
Army  doing  to  resolve  the  deficiencies  in  LMP,  and  have  the  appro- 
priate corrections  been  identified  and  programmed  into  the  system? 
Or  are  people  having  to  do  extraordinary  work-arounds  to  deal 
with  the  problems  called  by  LMP?  Given  that  the  depots  are  being 
challenged  to  respond  to  increased  requirements  of  supporting  the 
war  on  terrorism,  would  it  not  be  better  for  Corpus  Christi  to  stay 
with  the  current  system  until  the  problems  with  LMP  can  be 
solved?  And  what  is  scheduled  for  resolving  the  problem  with  LMP 
implementation  at  Tobyhanna? 

To  me  and  to  some  of  the  civilian  workforce  and  even  those  in 
the  field,  this  is  very,  very  important.  So  maybe.  General,  you  can 
enlighten  me  a  little  bit.  Maybe  there  are  some  corrective  measures 
to  correct  this  problem  in  Tobyhanna,  because  we  do  not  want  to 
go  with  the  same  problems  that  we  had  with  the  Corpus  Christi 
Army  Depot  or  any  other  depot. 

General  Cody.  Thank  you  for  the  question.  I  share  your  concerns 
about  any  type  of  shift  right  now,  especially  in  long-lead  component 
items.  I  am  not  fully  up  to  speed,  so  I  will  take  for  the  record  and 
get  back  to  you  with  what  corrections  actions  we  are  taking  at 
Tobyhanna  Depot  and  how  we  are  working  through  on  those  issues. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  104.] 

General  Cody.  I  can  comment  on  Corpus  Christi  a  little  bit. 

As  you  know,  we  depend  on  Corpus  Christi  to  be  a  huge  player 
in  the  reset  of  our  aviation  fleet — the  UH-60  alpha  to  alpha  recapi- 
talization, the  CH-47  delta  model  recap,  and  prep  for  the  CH-47 
Foxtrot,  as  well  as  a  crash  damage  repair  of  some  14  aircraft  this 
year  and  another  12  next  year. 

Army  Materiel  Command  reported  to  me  last  week  that  all  the 
long-lead  items  for  Corpus  Christi  have  been  placed  on  order,  as 
well  as  requirements  for  T-701  and  T-701  Charlie  engines.  So  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that  we  are  working  through  the  repair  parts 
and  components  pieces  for  Corpus  Christi. 

I  am  not  as  up  to  speed  as  I  should  be  for  Tobyhanna,  and  I  will 
have  to  take  that  for  the  record,  sir. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you. 

I  know  that  we  have  been  involved  in  several  deployments  and 
now  the  war  with  Iraq.  What  is  the  size  of  your  maintenance  back- 
log that  we  have,  not  only  on  the  different  equipment  but 
monetarjrwise,  if  you  can  give  us  an  idea  as  to  what  we  need  to  ex- 
pect as  far  as  funding  and  equipment  and  stuff  like  that. 
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General  Cody.  Let  me  set  the  stage  this  way,  if  I  could,  sir:  We 
had  over  a  thousand  aviation  systems  in  Iraq  for  the  war;  and  we 
still  have  over  650  aircraft,  5,700  combat  track  vehicles,  46,000 
wheeled  vehicles,  1,400  missile  systems  and  6  Patriot  battalions, 
not  to  mention  all  the  other  radios  and  stuff  like  that  that  we  will 
have  to  reset. 

We  recognize  there  is  about  a  $3  billion  requirement  to  reset  that 
equipment  to  what  we  call  our  1020  standards,  pre-war  conditions. 
We  have  a  shortfall  right  now  of  about  a  billion  dollars  in  this 
budget  to  reset  all  of  that  equipment.  We  have  about  a  $502  mil- 
lion shortfall  to  reset  the  equipment  and  buy  equipment  in  the  Op- 
eration &  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA)  account  to  reset  our  Army 
propositioned  stock. 

Right  now,  our  method  of  calculating  and  predicting  what  the  re- 
pairs will  be,  that  model  that  we  ran,  is  not  as  precise  as  I  would 
like  it  to  be.  I  think  we  will  know  better  after  January  and  Feb- 
ruary when  we  have  a  large  sample  size  of  different  types  of  equip- 
ment that  was  running  through  the  depots  and  will  know  exactly 
what  the  harsh  damage  was.  We  had  some  pretty  good  data  coming 
out  of  the  first  Gulf  War,  but  we  have  different  sets  of  equipment, 
so  I  am  not  as  confident  in  the  model. 

I  think  we  are  in  the  random  order  of  magnitude  of  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  1020  standards  against  that  fleet  that  is  there 
now. 

The  real  challenge  will  be  the  second  fleet.  We  are  getting  ready, 
as  I  told  you,  in  January  and  February,  to  take  out  quite  a  bit  of 
our  forces  that  are  there  and  replace  them  with  three  more  divi- 
sions. That  fleet  will  be  in  there  for  another  year.  So  in  2005,  we 
will  have  another  fleet  of  equipment  that  will  have  spent  one  year 
of  high  OPTEMPO  in  that  desert  environment;  and  that  is  of  con- 
cern to  us. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  You  know,  going  back  to  my  first  question,  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  LMP,  I  would  like  to  request  the  Army  to  re- 
consider, instead  of  implementing  this  program  in  November,  that 
it  be  delayed  until  we  are  sure  that  all  the  kinks  are  worked  out 
of  it.  This  would  be  my  request  to  the  Army,  to  delay  it  until  it  is 
corrected,  to  see  if  it  works — it  might  not  be  able  to  work — and  to 
expect  what  a  lot  of  people  expected  it  to  do. 

I  think  my  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  being  here. 

Mr.  Hefley  wanted  me  to  talk  at  length  about  Fort  Bragg  and 
how  important  that  was,  but  I  am  going  to  pass  on  that. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Please,  we  want  to  hear  more  about  Fort  Bragg. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  epicenter  of  the  universe? 

I  appreciate  you  all  being  here.  General  Nyland  and  General 
Moseley,  let's  talk  about  airplanes  for  just  a  minute.  Reconstituting 
means  putting  your  equipment  back  in  the  condition  it  was  before 
the  war  engagement  began.  Are  you  going  to  put  your  equipment 
back  in  the  condition  it  was  in  before  which  war?  Talking  about 
53s  and  KC-135s,  relate  to  this  committee — Chairman  Hefley  was 
right  on  the  money.  These  are  not  new  airplanes  that  you  are  re- 
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constituting.  Talk  to  us  so  we  do  not  get  surprised  about  how  that 
is  going  to  impact  reconstituting  as  it  is. 

General  Nyland.  Well,  sir,  let  me  talk  first  about  the  53  Echo, 
which  is,  of  course,  our  heavy  lift  helicopter.  Our  efforts  in  that  re- 
gard are  to  return  it  to  pre-this-last-war  and  then  get  ready.  We 
are  working  inside  aviation  now  for  a  program  that  will  look  at  a 
service  life  extension  program  for  that  which  will  upgrade  not  only 
the  engines  but  the  rotor  head,  the  blades,  the  cockpit,  and  hope- 
fully in  the  process  of  doing  that  also  utilize  parts  that  will  be  in 
common  with  other  airplanes.  For  instance,  we  could  select  the 
right  engine;  we  could  have  a  common  engine  with  the  MV-32  and 
the  130-J.  With  the  right  cockpit,  we  could  have  a  common  cockpit 
with  the  new  Yankee  and  Zulu  Cobras  and  Hueys. 

So,  in  the  interim,  the  answer  is  to  get  the  53s  back  to  do  the 
heavy  lift  mission  until  we  answer  the  question  of  the  heavy  lift 
for  the  future  with  the  53  service  life  extension  program  (SLEP)  or 
potentially  a  successor  as  that  analysis  of  alternatives  is  ongoing 
right  now. 

As  for  the  130s,  of  course,  which  are  old  ones,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  we  have  now  taken  delivery  of  eight  to  ten  of  the  J 
models,  which  is  going  to  bring  us  out  of  airplanes  that  I  refueled 
off  of  as  a  lieutenant  in  Vietnam  into  a  tremendous  airplane  with 
not  only  significantly  more  capability  but  a  lot  smaller  logistics 
footprint,  much  more  reliable  and  much  more  maintainable. 

General  Moseley.  Mr.  Hayes,  thank  you  for  the  question  relative 
to  the  specific  critical  piece  of  our  inventory  which  is  the  tanker. 

Sir,  let  me  address  the  KC-135  first,  because  that  is  the  piece 
that  we  are  working  our  way  through  to  recapitalize  and  modernize 
that  fleet.  As  the  air  commander  for  both  OPERATION  ENDUR- 
ING FREEDOM  and  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  tankers  were  the  backbone  for  the  joint  and  combined 
effort.  Because  of  the  ranges  that  we  operated  both  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  no  strike  asset  was  able  to  reach  targets,  whether  they 
had  United  States  Air  Force  or  United  States  Navy  or  United 
States  Marines  or  Royal  Air  Force  or  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
painted  on  side  of  them,  without  the  tankers.  Close  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  sorties  generated  for  the  effort  were  tanker  sorties. 

The  KC-135  fleet,  which  is  the  preponderance  of  that  fleet,  is 
aging.  You  know,  sir,  from  your  aviation  experience  those  were 
1950s  aircraft.  In  fact,  I  flew  one  of  those  within  60  miles  of  Bagh- 
dad on  the  3rd  of  April  that  was  built  in  1960.  The  corrosion  prob- 
lems on  those  aircraft  began  to  surface  in  the  late  1980s,  and  we 
have  been  struggling  with  that  ever  since.  The  engine  struts  on  the 
KC-135E  model  are  near  the  end  of  their  service  life. 

Some  data  points  for  you:  When  Boeing  built  that  airplane,  the 
structural  parts  were  hand  drilled  and  spot  welded  with  no  inten- 
tion of  flying  these  aircraft  this  long.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the 
depot  costs  have  tripled.  We  are  having  extreme  challenges  with 
keeping  these  aircraft  on  line  with  operational  readiness  rates  that 
are  acceptable  to  a  combatant  commander  like  myself. 

We  have  several  proposals  to  address  this  aging  fleet,  one  of 
which  is  the  current  proposal  to  lease  100  of  the  new  Boeing  767s 
which  will  give  us  60  new  aircraft  in  the  Future  Years  Defense 
Program  (FYDP).  For  a  combatant  commander,  I  welcome  the  addi- 
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tion  of  60  new  aircraft  for  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  refuel  off  the  same 
aircraft  a  Marine,  Navy,  or  coalition  aircraft  with  the  same  flight 
of  being  able  to  refuel  the  Air  Force  aircraft  or  either  bomber  or 
fighter. 

Congressman  Hayes,  we  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  in 
some  detail,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  tanker  fleet  is  the 
backbone  of  any  force  projection  or  global  presence.  To  reconstitute 
this  fleet  and  get  it  back  to  where  we  can  fight  the  next  war  is 
going  to  require  some  hard  work  and  new  airplanes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  was  interested  in  the  SLEP,  the  extended  life  program  in  the 
military.  I  got  to  checking  the  civilian  side,  and  they  have  some- 
thing called  the  More  program  to  extend  the  life  of  that  airplane. 
Guess  what?  The  insurance  companies  are  not  anxious  to  write  in- 
surance when  you  go  down  that  road.  It  is  more  expensive  and  di- 
minishing returns.  I  appreciate  you  all  keeping  us  up  to  speed  on 
the  fact  that  the  older  it  gets,  the  harder  it  is  to  maintain.  I  ques- 
tion if  you  can  reconstitute  it  at  all. 

The  Army  has  a  lot  of  vehicles,  tremendous  wear  on  track  vehi- 
cles because  of  the  abrasive  conditions,  a  lot  of  running  gear  be- 
sides the  track.  Are  you  all  allowing  enough  room  in  your  calcula- 
tions to  handle  that  and  again  have  the  prepositioned  forces  ready 
and  restocked?  How  is  all  of  that  working  out? 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir.  We  haven't  focused  just  on  the  road 
wheels  and  the  tracks,  but  they  are  the  most  when  you  see  a  bro- 
ken-down vehicle.  But  we  have  gotten  light  at  the  end  of  our  tun- 
nel on  the  Bradley  tracks  and  tank  tracks  in  the  last  two  months. 
Our  calculations  and  models  that  we  ran  take  all  the  drive  train, 
all  the  sprockets  and  all  the  ninning  gear  of  a  wheeled  and  track 
vehicle  into  account. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  are  about — right  now,  about  our  calcula- 
tions, we  are  about  a  billion  dollars  short  right  now  in  the  1020 
standards  OMA  accounts  based  on  the  budget;  and  we  are  working 
through  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  am  out  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  I 
got  from  a  Marine  serving  in  Iraq  right  now.  He  talked  about  the 
fact — and  there  are  so  many  good  stories,  and  I  hope  we  all  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  get  those  stories  out — but  this  particular  inci- 
dent he  talks  about  our  forces  working  jointly  with  the  Iraqi  re- 
trained police  force.  Prior  to  this,  there  was  no  respect  for  the  po- 
lice and  any  authority  they  might  have.  But  now,  because  of  our 
jointness  and  working  with  them,  there  is  this  respect  for  authority 
that  is  being  built  and  created. 

His  response  came  in  reply  to  my  question,  is  the  $20  billion  as 
important  as  the  60?  And  he  said,  every  bit. 

So  I  appreciate  you  all  hanging  in  there  for  that,  and  thanks 
again  not  only  to  you  but  the  men  and  women  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  ask — I  guess.  General  Cody,  I  will  start  with  you. 
Several  of  us  on  the  committee  were  in  Iraq  this  weekend,  and  I 
think — on  the  world's  shortest  trip  to  Iraq  and  back,  65  hours. 
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Thirty-seven  of  them  were  in  airplanes  or  helicopters  or  C-130s.  I 
visited  with  the  101st  Airborne  who  are  doing  a  great  job  up  there. 

One  the  issues  that  has  come  up  over  the  last  several  months, 
and  it  certainly  came  up  this  weekend  while  we  were  in  Iraq,  was 
the  issue  of  the  Kevlar  vests  and  the  up-armored  Humvees.  I  will 
direct  the  question  to  you  because  you  have  so  many  troops  still 
there  and  more  coming  to  replace.  Would  you  outline  in  a  way  that 
definitively  answers  the  question,  how  did  we  get  to  where  we 
were?  Are  we  on  track  to  get  it  solved?  And  when  can  we  make  as- 
surances not  only  to  our  troops  but  to  their  families  and  friends 
back  home  that  there  is  absolutely  no  shortage  of  up-armored 
Humvees  and  Kevlar  vests? 

General  Cody.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clear  this  mat- 
ter up. 

First,  dealing  with  the  interceptor  body  armor,  the  newest  body 
armor  that  we  had.  We  sent  all  of  our  troops  that  went  over  to  Iraq 
and  in  Afghanistan  with  outer  tactical  vests  or  with  the  flak  vests. 
That  gave  our  soldiers  protection  to  nine  millimeter  and  flak  pro- 
tection. The  interceptor  body  armor  adds  to  that  with  the  small 
arms  protective  insert,  the  plates  that  they  showed  you,  the  front 
and  back  plates.  That  gives  us  up  to  7.62  millimeter  body  armor 
protection. 

We  had  a  production  rate  of  about  1,600  per  month  when  I  as- 
sumed the  job  here  last  year,  and  as  we  were  looking  at  building 
up  the  forces  for  1003  Victor,  we  only  had  in  the  budget  a  certain 
amount  based  on  the  production  rate;  and  we  only  had  three  ven- 
dors that  could  produce  these  SAPI  plates.  Once  we  realized  what 
the  requirements  were  for  the  number  of  soldiers  that  General 
Franks  was  going  to  need,  we  rapidly  started  cash  flowing  our 
money  to  start  buying  extras  so  that  we  could  not  only  just  outfit 
our  infantry  and  our  combat  soldiers  but  our  combat  service  sup- 
port and  our  combat  service  support  soldiers  with  the  SAPI  plates. 
All  of  them  would  have  flak  vests  and  outer  tactical  vests,  but  we 
wanted  to  get  everybody  with  SAPIs. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  do  that  when  the  war  started 
because  of  the  production  rates.  I  think  we  peaked  out  about  8,700 
plates  per  month  that  we  were  able  to  produce.  We  are  now  on  a 
current  schedule,  because  we  have  six  vendors,  of  25,000  SAPI 
plates;  and  by  the  end  of  November  every  soldier  in  Iraq,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Kuwait  will  have  SAPI  plates  in  addition  to  the  flak  vest 
they  have. 

Dr.  Snyder.  So  we  can  tell  everybody  by  the  end  of  November, 
five,  six-and-a-half  weeks  from  now  we  should  never  again  have  a 
question  about  the  body  armor? 

General  CODY.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Snyder.  How  about  with  regard  to  the  Humvees?  If  I  might 
bring  this  question  home,  we  had  dinner  a  couple  of  times  with  sol- 
diers from  our  home  states;  and  I  met  with  Arkansans  and  a  couple 
of  young  soldiers  in  order  to  understand  what  their  daily  life  has 
been  like.  In  order  to  have  them  drive  me  for  30  minutes,  they 
were  putting  their  life  at  risk  to  have  dinner  and  then  it  would  be 
a  lot  less  risky  if  they  had  the  up-armored  Humvee.  This  is  a  very 
important  question. 
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General  CODY.  Sir,  we  originally  had  issued  the  up-armored 
Humvee  for  our  combat  support  and  our  medical  personnel;  and  it 
was  in  small  quantities.  In  the  Balkans  office,  we  started  buying 
some  more  of  them.  We  never  intended  it  as  an  Army  vehicle  to 
field  every  unit.  It  was  for  combat  service  support  or  combat  serv- 
ice support  with  up-armored  Humvees. 

Frankly,  we  would  not  want  them,  because  in  some  cases  you  are 
limited  in  reacting  with  up-armored  Humvees  because  you  cannot 
see  everything;  and  our  infantry  soldiers  would  rather  be  up  out  of 
the  Humvees  in  the  pintles  with  their  weapons  systems  and  their 
sighting  systems  so  they  can  engage  the  enemy  before  getting  am- 
bushed. 

Having  said  that,  the  requirement  we  received  was  for  about  235 
additional  up-armored  Humvees  in  the  August  time  frame.  Once 
the  commander  came  back  and  realized  the  combat  service  support 
troops  and  long  supply  lines,  they  came  in  for  a  requirement  of  an- 
other 1,233.  That  grew  to  1,407  six  months  later,  and  now  we  just 
received  a  request  for  another  1,500  from  the  combatant  com- 
mander. 

The  problem  was  the  production  rate  was  60  per  month.  We  have 
upped  it  to  80  a  month,  and  we  are  ramping  up  to  220  a  month. 
We  took  all  the  up-armored  Humvees  shy  of  80  out  of  the  Balkans 
and  shipped  them  there.  There  were  600  there  in  the  Balkans  with 
the  National  Guard  in  Kosovo  and  in  Bosnia.  We  made  a  decision 
and  moved  them  all  out  of  the  Balkans,  and  most  of  them  are  there 
now. 

We  took  all  of  the  other  up-armored  Humvees  with  units  that  are 
getting  ready  to  go  for  the  second  rotation  of  OIF,  and  we  moved 
them  and  took  them  out  of  those  units  and  flowed  them  over.  We 
anticipate  to  meet  the  1,407  initial  requirement  here  soon.  The 
1,500,  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  look  for  more  money. 

That  is  where  we  are  with  the  up-armored  Humvees.  Even  when 
we  do  this  we  will  not  have  every  soldier  in  an  up-armored 
Humvee. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  understood  you.  Are  you  saying 
that  you  still  are  going  to  have  a  money  shortage  after  we  pass  the 
supplemental? 

General  CODY.  Yes,  sir.  Because  when  the  calculations  for  the 
supplemental  went  in,  it  was  based  on  a  1,407  requirement  that 
the  commander  over  in  Afghanistan — excuse  me,  Iraq  had  put  in. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  come  back — because  of  the  nature  of  the 
fight  and  taking  our  troops  out  of  Bradleys  and  tanks  and  motoriz- 
ing them,  they  have  come  with  an  additional  requirement  of  an- 
other 1,500  up-armored  Humvees;  and  we  are  working  through  the 
costing  and  how  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Snyder.  This  is  a  sensitive  topic,  since  most  us  just  voted  for 
an  $87  billion  bill.  How  much  additional  money  do  you  need?  This 
thing  is  not  finalized  yet. 

General  Cody.  I  think — in  all  fairness,  I  think  in  the  2004  sup- 
plemental, plus  what  you  gave  us,  plus  the  $60  million  we  just  re- 
ceived from  OSD  as  part  of  the  force  protection,  that  will  max  out 
the  capacity  of  220  up-armored  Humvees  production  line  for  2004. 
I  think  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  bite  out  of  the  additional 
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ones  until  probably  the  end  of  2004,  just  because  of  the  production 
rate. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  see.  But  I  mean  the  question  still,  though,  is  you 
do  not — what  you  are  telling  me  you  do  not  have  a  calculation  of 
how  much  additional  money  you  need?  Is  that  what  you  are  say- 
ing? 

General  Cody.  Not  right  now,  no,  sir.  I  do  not,  but  I  can  take 
it  for  the  record  and  get  it  to  you.  We  are  still  working  it. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  109.] 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Excuse  me,  I  know  there  is  a  time  figure 
here,  but  this  is  so  important.  We  are  still  in  conference.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  dispute  about  it,  but  we  know  what  the  cost  of 
one  of  these  armored  vehicles  is.  Just  give  me  two  seconds  here. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Snyder? 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Surely,  surely,  we  know  how  much  1,280  of 
them  are. 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Well,  how  much? 

General  CODY.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  the  figure.  It  changes. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  How  much  is  one? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Oh. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Let's  see.  Mr.  Larsen. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  just  start  by  thanking  Admiral  Mullen  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  Prowler.  The  EA-6B  Prowler  is  really  the  premier 
platform  for  electronic  warfare  in  our  Navy  and  the  military,  and 
it  also  happens  to  be  based  in  my  district,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House  actually  passed  a  supplemental  that  in- 
cluded a  plus-up  beyond  the  $55  million.  The  President  requested 
an  additional,  I  think,  $30  million  for  center  wings  and  outer  wing 
panels  as  well,  severely  critical  to  keep  the  Prowler  up  and  flying 
because  it  tends  to  be  a  go/no  go  asset  for  our  military,  until  we 
can  get  the  follow-on  up  and  flying  at  the  end  of  this  decade. 

To  the  extent  we  can  move  the  Prowler  follow-on  to  the  left  a  lit- 
tle bit,  I  would  be  happy,  but  I  do  not  know  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  I  appreciate  you.  Admiral  Mullen,  highlighting  that  for 
this  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  critical  element. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question,  one  question.  I  would  like  each  of  the 
panelists  to  try  to  address  it,  and  it  has  to  do  with  military — a 
broader  question  about  military  policy  that  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand. The  Administration  has  talked  about  regime  changes  of  pol- 
icy, and  I  think  it  is  really  what  Iraq  has  shown,  that  regime 
change  is  really  a  military  policy,  as  opposed  to  a  national  security 
policy. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that,  that  a  few  months  ago  or 
about  a  month  ago,  some  folks  in  the  Administration  were  in  here 
and  said  that  we  have  enough  in  the  people  in  our  military  for  our 
military  commitments.  I  think  we  would  all  tend  to  agree  with 
that,  but  I  think  what  Iraq  has  shown  is  that,  for  our  post-military 
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commitments,  we  have  a  challenge  meeting  the  post-military  com- 
mitments with  who  we  have  in  the  active  duty  military.  That  is 
why  we  are  seeing  possible  National  Guard/Reserve  call-ups,  addi- 
tional multi-national  divisions  in  Iraq. 

So  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  regards  to  this,  and  I  want  you 
to  think  about  the  post-military  action  commitment  of  our  military 
as  it  relates  to  the  reconstitution  and  resetting  exercises  and  to  the 
extent  that  you  can  help  us  understand  how  much  thinking  you 
have  all  put  into  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  another  military 
action  down  the  road  which  will  require  us  to  leave  parts  of  our 
military  in  that  country  in  the  future  and  thereby  make  it  more 
difficult  for  us  then  to  go  do  something  else  down  the  road. 

So  are  you  reconstituting  and  resetting  just  for  what  we  had  or 
to  support  a  regime  change,  the  implementation  of  a  more  active 
regime  change  policy  which  this  Administration  seems  to  support? 
I  am  trying  to  understand  that.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

Admiral  MULLEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  start. 

The  process  that  we  have  been  through  in  this  reconstitution  ef- 
fort has  actually  been  very  joined,  very  open,  very  much  debated 
in  the  building  with  I  think  very  good  guidance. 

From  the  Navy's  perspective — and  again  we  spent  an  awful  lot 
of  time — I  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  with  my  counterparts  in  this 
process.  From  the  Navy's  perspective,  we  are  reconstituting  and  I 
mentioned  that  we  will  essentially  be  back  in  pretty  good  shape  by 
the  end  of  '04.  In  fact,  it  is  not  that  far  in  2004  where  we  could 
actually  surge  a  great  deal  of  the  kind  of  capability  we  just  brought 
home  or  are  bringing  home.  But  from  a  strategy  standpoint,  the 
way  we  are  approaching  that  is  for  a  different  world.  That  one  is 
very  uncertain.  Two  is  much  more  global,  and  it  is 

And  you  talked  about  the  regime  change  policy.  From  a  military 
standpoint,  the  way  I  look  at  that  is  really  the  requirements  that 
we  have  to  deliver  capabilities  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  exe- 
cute a  certain  strategy,  whether  it  is  that,  whether  it  is  a  swift  de- 
feat or,  in  fact,  just  deter  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  So  we  are 
really  trying  to,  right  now,  reconstitute  and  set  for  that  uncer- 
tainty, wherever  it  might  be.  For  us  less  so  than  some  of  the 
ground — than  my  colleagues  who  have  a  significant  number  of 
troops  on  the  ground. 

For  the  Navy,  that  is  less  of  a  challenge,  in  terms  of  postwar  per 
se,  as  we  understand  it.  But  we  have  invested  a  lot  of  our  time  and 
effort  into  the  uncertainty  and  unpredictability  in  the  future,  spe- 
cifically with  regards  to  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  which  we  see 
placing — potentially  placing  great  demands  on  all  the  services,  in- 
cluding those  that  we  have  to  get  ready,  right  now.  So  there  is  a 
real  sense  of  urgency  for  reconstituting  for — not  for  what  we  have 
done  but  for  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  future,  and  we  are  not — 
and  in  that  uncertainty  lies  a  lot  of  maneuver  space  about  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms  of  what  the  potential  is. 

General  MOSELEY.  Sir,  I  would  echo  my  neighbor  colleague;  and 
I  would  emphasize  a  couple  of  things  I  believe  would  be  useful  for 
you. 

In  the  case  of  the  EA-6,  we  were  truly  partners  in  the  operation 
of  the  EA-6  and  the  maintenance  of  that;  and  that  is  certainly  a 
critical  air  asset.  As  an  air  commander,  there  were  not  too  many 
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places  I  would  send  airplanes  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  of  the  EA- 
6  off  an  expeditionary  airfield,  so  I  echo  your  notion  of  that  it  is 
a  very  valuable  asset  today,  and  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

Sir,  we  are  refitting  and  reconstituting  this  force  based  on  a  po- 
tential global  tasking  and  potential  global  presence,  as  well  as  on- 
going ops  and  as  well  as  on  previous  expenditures  of  things  like 
munitions,  vehicles,  expeditionary  combat  support,  et  cetera. 

We  track  in  the  Air  Force  15  critical  career  fields,  both  as  officer 
enlisted  to  include  Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve;  and  we  are 
looking  for  ways  to  move  people  between  career  fields  to  move  into 
and  take  pressure  off  of  those  stress  career  fields,  a  variety  of  those 
to  include  security  police,  fuels,  maintenance,  intelligence, 
targeteers,  et  cetera.  We  rely  heavily  on  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  notion  of  during  the  OIF  portion 
of  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  I  had  over  100  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Reserve  commanders  of  units  deployed  in  the  field  to  in- 
clude squadrons,  groups,  and  wings  in  key  staff  positions.  On  any 
given  day  in  the  global  tasking  of  the  Air  Force,  25  to  30  percent 
of  those  people  out  there  on  average  are  Guardsmen  or  Reservists. 

I  think  that  gets  at  another  level  of  your  question,  and  that  is 
the  commitment  of  the  total  force  to  this  global  fight.  So  I  would 
answer  that  we  are  posturing  ourselves  to  recover  from  past  oper- 
ations, ongoing  operations  and  to  set  the  stage  for  global  tasking, 
with  our  priorities  being  the  availability  of  preferred  munitions,  to 
be  able  to  refill  those  stockpiles,  particularly  of  penetrating  weap- 
ons, precision  munitions,  the  ability  to  reconstitute  our  combat  in- 
telligence surveillance  and  reconnaissance  assets  and  to  get  at  ex- 
peditionary combat  support  and  force  protection. 

I  hope  that  helps  frame  at  least  the  Air  Force  side  of  a  joint  and 
coalition  fight,  sir. 

General  Nyland.  Yes,  sir. 

Let  me  be  the  third  to  echo  the  value  of  the  Prowler,  since  I  got 
a  little  time  in  that  baby  myself,  and  you  know  how  highly  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  thinks  of  that  great  airplane.  I  believe,  as  do  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  process  that  has  got  us  where  we  are  as  we  reset 
has,  in  fact,  been  very  joint,  very  open,  and  we  are  all  working,  I 
believe,  to  address  the  uncertainty  that  Admiral  Mullen  talked 
about. 

So  if  I  were  to  try  to  summarize,  to  keep  it  short,  I  would  say 
simply  that  we  are  trying  to  reset  the  Marine  Corps  for  a  global 
response  for  the  future,  such  as  our  Marine  expeditionary  units 
(MEUs)  fully  deployed,  our  Marine  pre-positioned  squadrons,  our 
unit  deployment  program  (UDP)  units,  as  well  as  also  looking  at 
the  ability  to  serve,  as  we  demonstrated,  the  capability  with  the 
two  amphibious  task  forces  that  went  to  Iraq,  but  being  mindful 
not  only  of  the  uncertainty  that  we  are  preparing  for  to  be  ready 
to  respond  to,  but  we,  because  we  also  are  a  ground  component  as 
my  brother  in  the  Army,  are  looking  at  the  potential  if  we  have  to 
commit  ground  forces  back  into  Iraq.  So  our  reset  covers  not  only 
the  forward  look,  but  it  cannot  ignore  what  we  are  living  with 
today,  which  has  just  left  us  where  we  are. 

In  a  nutshell,  sir,  that  is  where  I  am. 

General  CODY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Very  similar  to  the  other  services.  We  are  looking  as  we  reset  our 
force,  one,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  possibility  of  another  fight 
so  we  can  get  our  forces  back,  especially  the  ones  that  are  there 
now  and  get  those  divisions  like  the  3rd  Infantry  and  the  4th  and 
101st  reset  and  ready  for  the  next  contingency. 

As  we  reset  our  equipment,  we  are  trying  to  pull  forward  much 
of  the  technology,  blue  force  tracking  on  all  our  vehicles,  and  new 
engines  for — like  the  Apache  helicopter,  put  as  many  as  701  Char- 
lie engines  into  the  Apache  helicopters  as  we  can;  and,  as  we 
recatch  some  of  our  tracks  and  our  vehicles  and  our  aircraft,  to  pull 
forward  some  of  those  technologies  while  we  have  them  taken 
apart  so  we  end  up  resetting  them  at  a  much  higher  capability 
than  we  had  when  we  started. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Follow  up,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Appreciate  the  chairman's  indulgence. 

Just  when  we  were  in  Iraq  a  few  weeks  back,  General  Sanchez 
said  that  he  didn't  need  any  more  U.S.  Troops,  but  he  couldn't  do 
the  job  with  any  fewer  and  that  if  by  next  April,  as  we  cycle  people 
out  of  Iraq,  you  know,  if  we  didn't  get  multinational  help,  it  was 
going  to  require  National  Guard  and  Reserve  call  to  fill  that  gap. 
That  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  on  several  levels,obviously,  the 
role  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  and  the  increasing  pressure 
that  we  are  placing  upon  them — and  we  are  sorting  through  that 
in  the  committee. 

But,  also,  again,  it  really  brings  up  the  foundation  of  my  ques- 
tion, about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  truly  able  or  get 
caught  short  if  we  have  to  try  to  do  something  like  we  did  in  Iraq 
again  somewhere  else,  relatively  soon.  Not  that  we  are,  but  just  the 
challenge  that  we  face. 

Because  of  all  the  folks  that  we  are  having  to  leave  in  Iraq  to 
do  the  job  to  maintain  stability  in  Iraq,  we  cannot  just  pull  those 
folks  out  to  go  somewhere  else.  Otherwise,  we  leave  Iraq  unstable 
as  it  stands.  That  is  the  concern  I  am  trying  to  get  allayed  in  my 
own  mind  as  we  try  to  address  these  challenges  of  readiness,  recon- 
stitution,  resetting  our  force,  while  all  ensuring  that  the  work  we 
have  already  done  in  a  place  like  Iraq  doesn't  go  by  the  wayside 
if  we  have  to  move  on  to  somewhere  else  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  listened  to  the  testimony  you  gave,  ever5dhing 
is  perfect.  All  we  have  to  do  is  put  into  place  what  the  2004  budget 
calls  for  and  that  is  it.  Nothing  needs  to  be  done.  But  we  get  down 
to  the  questioning,  and  it  doesn't  come  out  that  way. 

Now  you  look  through  this.  It  says,  the  training,  particularly  for 
the  Army,  tough,  demanding  irrelevant  and,  in  the  testimony  here, 
trained,  ready  and  dominant.  Now  if  I  understand  what  you  are 
saying  here — and,  you  know,  part  of  the  thing  that  happens  is  we 
get  to  have  this  testimony  and,  believe  me,  we  do  our  homework 
here. 

With  modularity,  I  read  this:  the  enhanced  brigades,  enhanced 
separate  brigade  concept,  the  readiness  concept.  You  supported  ev- 
erything. 

This  particular  Member,  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  was  among 
one  of  the  first  people  to  be  supportive  for  the  transformation  of  the 
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Army  and  giving  credit  to  the  Army  for  leading  the  way  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  know  all  the  criticism  the  Army  has  had  to  take 
and  all  the  external  carping  that  is  going  on  and  all  the  rest  as  you 
have  gone  through  this  transition,  but  this  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  of  the  whole  has  been  supportive  of  it. 

That  is  why  it  is  a  little  disconcerting  when  I  say  to  you,  as  an 
addendum  to  what  Mr.  Snyder  was  asking,  when  we  are  still  in 
conference  and  we  are  dealing  with  this  supplemental,  which,  by 
definition,  is  supposed  to  be  an  emergency — it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  voted  against  it.  Because  I  think  we  should  be  authorizing  what 
is  necessary  for  the  Armed  Forces,  not  waltzing  into  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  odd  times  during  the  year  with  what  is  called 
an  emergency  supplemental,  as  if  we  had  no  clue,  not  an  idea,  as 
to  what  was  happening  and  now,  like  a  hurricane  or  a  flood  that 
came  on,  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  to  do  it. 

That  is  why  we  hold  these  hearings,  and  the  chairman  has  been 
on  this  for  years  in  terms  of  trying  to  anticipate  where  we  need  to 
go.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  can  say  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

So  it  is  very  disconcerting  to  read  this  testimony  and  then  have 
you  say  the  nature  of  the  fight,  with  the  changes  coming  from  the 
transformation  with  respect  to  Bradleys  and  tanks,  that  we  are 
1,500  up-armored,  high-mobility,  multi-winged  wheeled  vehicles, 
Humvees,  short,  even  though  you  have  tried  to  maximize,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  you  gave,  the  leveraging  of  the  dollars  that  are 
already  available  in  the  2003,  the  anticipated  2004  budget  and  the 
emergency  supplemental. 

Now,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  thought  that  you  could, 
out  of  those  last  three  items  that  I  mentioned,  leverage  220  of 
these  up-armored  Humvees,  which  go  for  about  $236,000. 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  The  Humvee  itself  is  about  73,  $76,000.  The 
upgrade  is  about  236.  Let's  call  it  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
That  leaves  1,280.  Now  do  you  need  $3  billion  more  now? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  let  me  see  if  I  can  say  it  a  different  way;  and, 
hopefully,  I  will  say  it  better  so  we  both  have 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  General,  it  is  not  a  question  of  better  or 
worse. 

General  CODY.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  accurately  portray  the  picture. 

We  have  an  additional  requirement  for  1,500.  Congress,  Congres- 
sional average,  $31  million  in  the  fiscal  year  2004.  We  cash  flowed 
or — excuse  me,  we  used  $73  million  in  the  '03  supplemental.  We  re- 
quested— and  this  is  where  I  misspoke  earlier.  We  requested  $177 
million  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  2004  supplemental.  That,  coupled 
with  what  OSD  gave  us  as  part  of  the  force  protection,  that  was 
$59  million.  The  $177  and  the  $59  million,  if  we  get  all  that  money, 
should  meet  the  additional  1,500,  if  we  get  the  220  per  month  rate 
that  we  are  ramping  up  to. 

Right  now  the  rate  is  80  per  month,  and  we  think  in  6  months 
we  can  ramp  up  to  220  off  the  line.  If  we  get  the  $177  and  the  $59, 
we  think  that  will  satisfy  the  requirement  which  has  now  grown 
from  1,400  up  to  about  2,900,  so  I  may  have  misspoke. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  You  need  about  $300  million? 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  And  you  think  you  have  that? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  we  have — remember,  we  moved  some  around, 
and  we  have  moved  some  additional  ones  out  of  the  Balkans;  and 
we  are  going  to  reprogram  some  of  the  diversions.  But,  right  now, 
with  the  $177  million  that  we  have  asked  for  in  the  '04  as  well  as 
the  $59  million  that  OSD  gave  us,  we  think  that  we  can  meet  the 
requirement. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  when  the  question  was  asked  previously 
about  no  supplemental,  we  will  not  be  seeing  an  emergency  supple- 
mental request  in  this  area. 

General  Cody.  Not  by  Humvees,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Does  this  take  care  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
as  well? 

One  of  your  points  in  the  one  Army  concept  is  the  Active  compo- 
nent. With  the  Active  component,  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  approve  an  air  combat  team,  et  cetera,  share  an  incredible 
portion  of  the  Army's  mission  ever  since  9/11.  Do  you  have  suffi- 
cient funds,  now? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  as  I  stated  earlier,  initially  when  we  bought 
the  up-armored  Humvee,  we  bought  it  for  military  policemen  and 
some  of  our  combat  support  units.  We  are  now  talang  infantry  and 
armor  formations  and  taking  them  out  of  Bradleys  and  tanks  and 
putting  them  in — and  you  saw  that  when  you  were  over  there — 
putting  them  in  Humvees.  It  is  a  mixture  of  up-armored  Humvees 
and  Humvees  that  aren't  up-armored,  but  they  have  different  types 
of  protection.  That  has  caused  us  to  reorganize  our  enhanced  sepa- 
rate brigades,  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  our  Active  Duty  units, 
into  a  motorized  concept  to  fight  the  type  of  fight  that  General 
Sanchez  and  the  division  commanders  want.  So  we  are  having  to 
re-look  what  is  our  true  requirement  later  for  up-armored  Humvees 
once  we  come  out  of  this  type  of  fight. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  understand  it.  I  have  read  it.  I  have  seen 
it.  I  am  working  very  hard,  right  now,  to  get  the  training  facilities 
prepared  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  to  enable  training  to  take  place, 
exactly  along  the  lines  that  you  are  speaking  of 

My  question  and  why  we  are  holding  the  hearing  is,  does  this 
budget  reflect  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  or  not?  And  if 
it  doesn't,  maybe  we  can  move  into  that  with  this  supplemental,  be- 
cause that  does  constitute  an  emergency. 

You  do  not  have  to  answer  anything  about  all  the  foul-ups  that 
took  us  into  this  situation  in  Iraq  where  we  are  now  engaged  in 
this  political  farce  of  good  news  and  happy  news,  like  it  is  some 
damn  ratings  deal  for  some  carnival  barker  on  television.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  what  we  knew 
to  actually  support  the  troops,  rather  than  the  politicians.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  have  an  answer  on. 

Do  you  need — do  any  of  you  need  money  in  this  emergency  sup- 
plemental that  is  not  in  there  right  now?  That  is  how  you  can  truly 
support  the  troops,  is  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  what  is  there  is 
going  to  work  right  now.  What  I  see  in  there  doesn't  work — 
$250,000  to  train  cops  in  Iraq.  I  do  not  see  that  as  supporting  the 
troops. 

General  CODY.  Sir,  I  will  take  it  first. 
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Again,  I  think  for  the  up-armored  Humvees  and  the  interceptor 
body  armor,  the  two  biggest  force  protection  issues,  I  think  we  have 
the  requisite  money  to  meet  the  formations  that  we  are  putting  in 
there,  understanding  that  the  formation  for  OIF  II  will  be  smaller 
than  the  formation  that  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Yes. 

General  Cody.  And  the  up-armored  Humvees  will  stay  there  as 
well,  as  we  have  got  a  few  hundred  going  to  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion soldiers  that  will  be  assuming  the  Afghan  OEF  mission.  The 
interceptor  body  armor  will  stay  there  and  be  issued  to  troops  as 
they  come  in  and  come  out,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  build  our 
stockpile.  So  I  think  in  those  two  critical  areas  we  are  fine. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Okay.  I  will  let  it  go  at  that,  and  if  I  have 
more  I  will  ask  it  later,  because  time  is  running  out. 

Now  there  isn't,  in  this  case,  in  anybody's  testimony — and  I  had 
to  read  it  last  night  late  so  I  might  have  missed  it — there  is  not 
a  word  in  here  about  Afghanistan  heroin  production.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  we  can  have  resetting  of  and  reconstituting  the 
forces  if  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  heroin  production  in  Afghan- 
istan, my  information  being  that  the  production  of  the  base  mate- 
rial for  heroin  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Anybody  have  an  answer  on  that? 

It  is  not  an  accusation.  Because  you  want  to  talk  about  finance 
and  terrorism?  They  can  do  all  the  fancy  footwork  they  want  with 
the  FBI  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  If  they  are  selling  heroin,  they  are 
making  money. 

General  Cody.  Sir,  I  am  not  up  to  speed  as  to  what  the  eradi- 
cation program  is  in  the  Kandahar  Province  and  some  of  the  other 
provinces.  I  used  to  be  up  to  speed,  and  I  am  not.  I  will  get  back 
to  you. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Anybody  else  have  anything  on  that? 

Admiral  Mullen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  request  is  that  we,  in  tak- 
ing into  account  what  we  need,  in  terms  of  resetting  the  forces  and 
reconstituting  the  forces,  that  we  have  a  definitive  understanding 
from  the  Administration  and  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
should  say,  as  to  what  they  intend  to  do  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  heroin  in  Afghanistan  and  our  role  in  it  militarily. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Excellent  question. 

Let  me  follow  up  just  briefly  on  something  Mr.  Abercrombie 
touched  on,  because  he  and  I  do  share  the  same  concern  in  this, 
and  that  is  my  concept  of  what  a  supplemental  is,  is  that  it  is — 
that  you  do  the  best  you  can  to  anticipate  every  need  and  so  forth 
that  you  can;  and  we  authorize  that  during  the  normal  process,  but 
you  cannot  account  for  every  contingency.  So  the  things  that  come 
up  and  surprise  you,  those  go  into  a  supplemental  later  on. 

Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that  the  culture  of  the  building  over 
there  is  that — do  not  put  this  in  because  it  is  too  high  a  figure.  We 
will  just  put  it  in  the  supplemental. 

Which  concept  is  right?  How  do  you  all  see  a  supplemental?  Is 
it  just  part  of  the  normal  budgeting  process  that  you  do  every  year 
or  do  you  try  to  get  everything  in  the  normal  process  and  are  sur- 
prised? I  do  not  know. 
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Admiral  Mullen.  I  can  take  a  shot  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  working  supplementals  in  the  budgets  for  the  Navy  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  starting  with  the  post-9/11  '03  piece  and 
throughout  that  process,  and  it  continues  today.  The  supplementals 
have  focused  on  those  areas  that  we  are  not  anticipating. 

Now  is  it  100  percent  pure?  If  I  went  back  to  every  single  item 
across  the  board,  there  probably  are  some — you  could  probably  take 
issue  with  some  of  them.  But,  by  and  large,  it  is  a  process  that  has 
been  focused  on  that  which  you  need,  certainly  from  the  Navy's 
perspective,  that  you  had  not  anticipated. 

So  that  $775  million  that  is  currently  in  the  '04  sup.,  the  Navy 
doesn't  need  any  more  money  than  that,  but  it  needs  that  because 
that  is,  in  particular,  maintenance  money  for  airplanes  and  ships 
that  we  had  not  anticipated  because  of  this  war;  and  that  is  very 
representative  of  the  kinds  of  supplemental  actions  that  had  been 
taken  that  I  viewed  from  the  building  at  the  center  of  that  process 
over  the  last  two-plus  years. 

Now  the  other  significant  one  that  I  have  dealt  with,  and  Gen- 
eral Moseley  mentioned  it  earlier,  is  the  munitions  piece,  the  need 
to  replenish.  We  have  come  a  long  way  with  that  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing production  lines  and  ability  to  replenish  and  the  kinds  of 
precision  weapons  for  the  future. 

For  the  Navy,  in  particular,  we  are  in  a  very  sensitive  spot  right 
now  with  respect  to  Tomahawk,  because  we  are  transitioning  to  a 
new  weapon.  The  old  production  line  for  the  block  three  million  is 
going  away;  and  we  are  bringing  on  a  new  weapon,  so  we  need  to 
watch  that  very  carefully  as  we  transition,  based  on  what  the  fu- 
ture portends.  But  I  think,  by  and  large,  it  has  been  a  process  that 
has  focused  on  that,  which  was  not  put  in  the  original  budget. 

General  MosELEY.  Let  me  also  take  a  stab  at  that. 

The  Air  Force  uses  a  supplemental  as  a  supplemental.  In  this 
particular  '03  and  '04  supplemental,  we  have  worked  with  the  De- 
partment to  look  at  pipeline  spares,  contract,  logistic  support,  re- 
placement of  key  expeditionary  combat  support  assets,  some  depot 
maintenance,  procurement  of  replenishment  ammunition  stocks  to 
include  precision  missiles. 

For  example,  we  lost  eight  of  our  UAV  Predators  through  OEF 
and  OIF;  but  in  this  supplemental,  we  are  only  looking  to  replace 
three  of  those  because  the  rest  of  that  could  go  into  the  normal  au- 
thorization process  or  the  normal  budget  process.  So  I  agree  with 
Admiral  Mullen  that  we  use  these  supplementals  to  get  at  these 
unforeseen  needs  that  are  immediate  to  conduct  the  operations 
that  are  ongoing  or  be  prepared  to  conduct  over  the  next  few 
months. 

General  Nyland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  echo  that  same,  obvi- 
ously, between  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  ours  are  built 
together.  That  has  certainly  been  my  experience,  that  we  tried  to 
cover  everything  of  whereof  in  the  budget.  The  supplementals  have 
been  beneficial  in  taking  care  of  those  things  that  were  unantici- 
pated at  the  time  the  budgets  were  submitted. 

General  CODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  the  same  comments. 
I  think  our  budgets  take  care  of  our  sustained  readiness  for  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do — our  training,  our  recapitalization  and  our 
modernization — so  we  can  transform. 
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The  supplementals  are  helping  us  with  the  unanticipated  usage 
but  also  the  unforeseen  procurement  of  items  based  upon  the  ever- 
changing  war  on  terrorism,  things  like  robotics  and  other  things 
that  are  absolutely  helping  our  soldiers  combat  the  improvised  ex- 
plosive devices.  Those  types  of  things  are  emerging,  and  this  is 
where  the  supplemental  is  very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  staying  here. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Marshall,  has  recently 
had  surgery  which  prevents  him  from  being  here  today,  so,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  add  his  questions  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  110.] 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  also  probably  have  got  more  questions  than  I  can 
possibly  do  in  five  minutes,  so  I  would  also  like  to  add  mine  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Hefley.  All  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Gentlemen,  I  have  two  kids  who  are  the  age  of  your 
typical  soldier,  sailor.  Marine.  They  happen  to  be  young  daughters, 
but  this  problem  with  the  vest  troubles  me. 

When  I  visited  the  troops  in  September,  I  wasn't  sure  that  the 
problem  of  the  ceramic  vest  would  be  solved  in  October.  Now,  it  is 
not  till  December.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  if  it  were  the  Bush  twins 
over  there  serving  with  the  Texas  National  Guard,  that  problem 
would  have  been  solved  already;  and,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  look  one  parent  in  the  eye  that  we  lose  between  now  and  De- 
cember if  it  is  because  of  lack  of  those  vests. 

Now  something  has  got  to  give;  and  if  it  costs  more  money  to  run 
those  factories  on  the  weekends  or  add  a  fourth  shift,  then  we  need 
to  solve  them  and  we  need  to  solve  them  right  now. 

This  is  an  identifiable  problem.  On  an  annual  basis,  you  come  be- 
fore us  to  talk  about  things  that  might  be  a  threat  in  15  years  from 
now  that  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on.  This  is  a  real  problem, 
and  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  every  American  is  concerned. 

This  article  by  David  Haxworth  that  I  would  like  to  add  for  the 
record  gives  me  even  more  reason  for  concern.  If  there  was  one 
mom  and  dad  that  had  to  go  out  and  spend  $1,000  for  something 
that  we  as  taxpayers  ought  to  be  doing,  something  is  wrong;  and 
I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on 
page  95.] 

Mr.  Taylor.  Second  thing,  I  became  keenly  aware  of  the  problem 
of  the  improvised  explosive  devices;  and,  without  going  into  a  clas- 
sified setting,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  things  we  can  do  to  lessen 
the  risk  from  some  of  those  devices,  particularly  those  that  are  re- 
mote controlled.  In  a  briefing  I  had  in  my  office,  I  got  to  tell  you 
I  was  appalled  at  the  target  number  of  vehicles  that  we  seek  to 
protect  with  that. 

Again,  we  spent  $10  billion  this  year  on  national  missile  defense 
on  something  that  might  happen.  This  is  something  that  is  happen- 
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ing  every  day.  Again,  since  the  supplemental  is  the  vehicle  to  come 
up  with  money  for  unanticipated  needs,  I  cannot  look  a  mom  or  a 
dad  in  the  eye  because  their  child  happened  to  be  in  the  Humvee 
that  wasn't  protected  by  one  of  these  things. 

This  is  crazy,  and  I  would  certainly  ask  you  gentlemen  who 
spend  your  whole  lives  being  advocates  for  the  men  and  women  in 
your  services  to  be  stronger  advocates  on  two  identifiable  threats 
that  are  killing  young  Americans  every  day. 

Third  thing.  General  Cody,  my  Adjutant  General  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  tells  me  that  only  five  percent  of  the  Humvees  from 
Mississippi  are  up-armored.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  going 
to  be  there  for  at  least  ten  years,  which  means  we  need  to  be  think- 
ing right  now  about  who  is  going  to  take  the  rotation  a  year  from 
March.  My  hunch  is  by  that  time,  we  will  have  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  included  in  that  mission. 

What  is  being  done  now  to  make  the  request  so  that  the  funds 
are  available,  so  that  the  manufacturing  lines  are  in  gear,  so  that 
when  we  send  those  folks  a  year  from  March,  that  those  vehicles 
are  protected?  Because  after  the  fact  just  doesn't  get  it. 

Fourth  thing:  General  Moseley,  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  train- 
ing for  the  heavier  cargo  planes,  the  130s,  the  C-17s,  that  because 
of  the  mobility  requirements  that  some  of  the  training  has  been  di- 
minished. I  do  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  but  that  is  what  someone 
has  written  to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  ask  you  when  I  got  the 
opportunity  and  that  is  today.  So  if  you  could  mention  that,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

General  Cody.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  questions. 

I  will  take  the  first  three: 

One,  I  absolutely  agree  with  you  on  the  SAPI,  the  penetrator 
plates.  One  of  the  hardest  things  I  have  had  to  do  from  assuming 
the  job  back  in  August  was  try  to  figure  out  why  we  didn't  have 
enough  of  them.  We  worked  it  very,  very  hard;  and  every  time  we 
lost  a  soldier,  the  first  question  I  asked  was,  did  he  have  a  flak  vest 
or  SAPI  plates?  We  did  not  like  the  answers,  and  we  are  working 
as  hard  as  we  can. 

We  have  got  the  money  for  it.  We  now  have  six  vendors.  We  have 
even  changed  it  so  it  is  a  little  heavier.  They  told  us  if  you  come 
in  a  few  more  ounces  heavier,  we  can  produce  them  faster,  so  I  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  get  this  resolved,  but  we 
were  slow  in  doing  it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  and  I  have  seen 
the  soldiers  and  the  parents  that  have  lost  people  because  of  this, 
and  we  take  it  very,  very  seriously. 

On  the  lEDs,  the  explosive  improvised  devices 

Mr.  Taylor.  General,  if  I  may,  what  can  be  done  now  to  move 
that  December  target  forward?  Is  there  anj^thing  this  Congress  can 
do  to  help  you  move  that  target? 

General  CODY.  Right  now,  sir,  I  am  looking  at  the  requirements. 

One  thing,  by  the  way,  as  you  know,  we  have  got  130  some  odd 
thousand  troops  there.  Part  of  the  problem,  and  no  excuse,  because 
we  were  ramping  up  as  fast  as  we  could,  is  no  one  anticipated  we 
would  have  as  many  troops  here  at  this  time,  as  well  as 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  recall.  General  Shinseki  did. 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir,  but  that  didn't  stop  us  from  buying  a 
whole  bunch.  We  are  still  working  it.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
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thing  we  can  do  right  now,  because  we  are  pushing  this  as  hard 
as  we  can.  I  do  not  know  anything  we  can  do  that  will  get  them 
there  faster,  to  clean  up  and  make  sure  all  132,000  requirements 
that  we  have  right  now  for  Kuwait  and  Iraq  could  go  any  faster 
than  what  we  have  right  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  about  on  the — without  getting  too  specific,  the 
efforts  that  can  be  taken  to  protect  a  vehicle  electronically  from  an 
improvised  explosive  device? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  we  are  taking  several  actions.  As  you  know, 
we  are  using  bolt-on  armor  that  we  are  putting  in.  We  are  testing, 
and  we  are  doing  that  now.  We  have  got  several  different  modifica- 
tions to  our  LMTVs,  the  light  medium  tactical  vehicles,  and  the 
FMTVs,  family  of  medium  tactical  vehicles,  as  well  as  the 
Humvees,  to  put  on  bolt-on  armor  to  protect  them  and  give  them 
added  protection  for  those  that  aren't  up-armored. 

We  have  several  systems,  as  you  know,  that  address  the  signal 
of  the  explosive  device.  I  stood  up  a  task  force  under  a  brigadier 
general  that  is  working  with  our  rapid  equipping  fielding  team  and 
working  in  Iraq  with  the  soldiers  on  the  ground.  So  every  time  one 
of  these  goes  off  we  are  doing  the  quick  forensics  and  getting  as 
much  as  we  can  back  so  we  can  start  putting  more  defensive  meas- 
ures in  place  but  also  to  get  ahead  of  the  countermeasures  that  we 
know  will  come  after  we  solve  the  first  problem.  It  is  a  daunting 
issue. 

We  are  working  several  other  devices  that  we  think  will  help  us, 
but  we  are  also  looking  at  the  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures 
of  how  we  conduct  convoys  and  how  we  conduct  reconnaissance 
along  those  routes,  and  we  are  doing  that  now  with  the  units  that 
we  are  preparing  to  go  over  for  the  next  rotation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Will  the  Stryker — will  the  armor  on  a  Stryker  stop 
a  remotely  piloted  vehicle  (RPV)? 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  flak  armor  that  we  have  right 
now  that  we  have  built  for  the  Stryker  vehicle.  We  have  tested  it 
at  Aberdeen.  I  have  gone  out  there  personally  and  driven  it. 

General  MOSELEY.  Might  I  add  some  detail  to  that,  also? 

In  a  setting — we  are  out  of  the  classification  setting  here  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  this,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  a  dear  friend  and  a  great 
soldier  who  General  Cody  and  I  have  been  working  with  on  a  cou- 
ple of  initiatives  to  get  at  some  of  this  that  you  are  talking  about, 
and  that  is  bearing  fruit.  There  are  other  ways  to  watch  and  other 
ways  to  influence  and  other  ways  to  negate  some  of  these  attacks, 
and  that  effort  is  ongoing;  and  there  are  a  number  of  people  that 
are  engaged  in  that  right  now,  both  in  the  theatre  at  various  loca- 
tions and  here,  to  use  a  variety  of  applications  and  techniques  and 
technologies  again  that  are  beyond  the  classification  of  where  we 
are  sitting  today.  I  would  be  happy  in  another  setting  to  share  that 
with  you,  because  I  think  you  would  be  very  proud  of  the  people 
that  are  working  that  and  the  partnership  between  the  services 
and  inside  the  Department. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  mean,  the  flight  training  hours  on  the  17s  and 
the  130s? 

General  Moseley.  Sir,  let  me  address  that  for  you. 

As  the  Air  Commander,  General  Handy,  the  commander  and  my- 
self, in  fact,  enhanced  the  training  requirements  for  people  deploy- 
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ing  in  C-130s  and  C-17s  into  the  theatre.  We  focused  on  operating 
out  of  expeditionary  locations  that,  in  fact,  increased  the  training 
for  low  altitude  and  night  vision  goggle  work  and  in  and  out  of  spe- 
cific locations  to  simulate  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  also  Iraq 
with  night  vision  goggles,  without  night  vision  goggles,  and  low  vis- 
ibility conditions.  Sir,  that  includes  C-130  Echoes,  which  are  some 
of  the  oldest,  C-130H,  the  special  operation  C-130s,  the  new  C- 
130J,  as  well  as  C-17s. 

Specifically,  when  we  discussed  the  equipage  of  units  with  new 
aircraft  like  the  172nd  at  Jackson,  we  engaged  with  the  com- 
mander down  there  who  tells  us  he  has  the  flying  hours  available — 
he  has  the  flying  hours  available  to  transition  from  the  C-141  to 
the  C-17,  and  he  is  happy  with  what  he  has  on  the  books. 

The  Air  Force  certainly,  because  it  holds  the  Air  National  Guard 
specifically,  these  units  which  provide  strategic  mobility,  in  such 
high  regard  because  of  the  critical  nature  of  that,  if  he  needs  more 
fl3dng  hours,  that  is  an  easily  and  readily  available  source.  But  as 
of  this  afternoon,  the  commander  is  okay  with  what  he  has  got;  and 
he  is  okay  with  what  is  on  the  plan. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Franks. 

Mr.  Franks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  here.  Thank  you  for  your  won- 
derful commitment  to  human  freedom.  I  know  that  it  is  people  like 
you  that  pay  the  cost  for  freedom  and  that  people  like  us  have  the 
privilege  of  observing  that  and  doing  what  we  can  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you;  and  it  is  terribly  unfair  to  ask  open  questions,  but, 
nevertheless,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

If  in  this  process  of  reconstitution,  resetting,  as  I  understand, 
about  80  percent  of  those  killed  in  battle  are  light  infantry  and  if 
indeed  you  were  going  to  have  one  process  or  program  or  one  initia- 
tive to  try  to  ameliorate  that,  what  would  that  be  and  what  could 
this  committee  do  to  assist  that  effort  there?  General  Moseley,  Gen- 
eral Nyland,  I  will  ask  both  of  you,  if  I  can  do  that. 

General  MoSELEY.  Congressman,  if  you  are  asking  a  fighter  pilot 
how  to  alleviate  casualties  by  light  infantry,  I  can  tell  you  I  do  that 
with  close  air  support,  I  can  do  that  with  interdiction,  I  can  do  that 
with  precision  munitions,  ballistic,  with  20  millimeter  or  30  milli- 
meter. But  it  is  all  at  the  behest  of  my  land  component  brother, 
relative  to  when  and  where  he  wants  that  munition  laid.  So,  sir, 
I  would  respectfully  defer  to  my  land  component  brother,  because 
that  challenge  lives  with  him  and  I  stand  by  to  assist. 

General  Nyland.  Sir,  I  would  say  that  is  a  multifaceted  answer. 

First  off,  it  is  to  ensure  that  they  are  properly  equipped,  as  we 
discussed,  with  the  outer  tactical  vest  and  the  SAPI  plates.  Cer- 
tainly that  they  have  the  supporting  arms,  be  that  our  air  power, 
be  that  artillery,  that  can  suppress  fires,  and  all  of  that  has  to  be 
wrapped  around  absolutely  superb  training. 

Training,  the  harder  you  train,  the  less  you  hurt  when  you  go  to 
battle.  I  think  that  when  you  take  the  components  of  equipping 
them  properly,  giving  them  the  supporting  arms  that  they  are 
going  to  need,  regardless  of  the  condition  that  they  might  face,  and 
then  realistic,  hard,  demanding  training  that  allows  them  to  be 
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prepared,  I  think  that  is  the  combination  of  what  we  need  to  do  for 
our  young  men  and  women  that  go  forward. 

Mr.  Franks.  Well,  thank  you,  sir. 

To  that  end,  what  assistance  could  this  committee  offer  you  in 
that  regard?  Do  you  feel  that  your  training  programs  are  suffi- 
ciently funded?  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  any  adjustments  that 
need  to  be  taken  in  that  regard? 

General  Nyland.  At  the  present,  I  would  say  that  our  programs 
look  to  be  sufficiently  funded.  Certainly  the  supplemental  is  critical 
to  us,  because  it  will  restore  and  reset  equipment  that  would  be 
vital  to  have  should  we  be  called  to  go  again  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
just  to  return.  So  I  think  over  the  years  this  committee's  support 
has  always  been  critical  to  allowing  us  not  only  to  field  the  initial 
issue  all  the  way  through  depot  maintenance  to  repair  equipment 
to  be  sure  that  the  individual  soldier,  sailor,  airman.  Marine  and 
that  which  supports  them  is  there.  I  guess  I  would  just  simply  ask, 
sir,  your  continued  support  for  that,  your  continued  support  for  our 
ability  to  train. 

There  are  several  initiatives  that  we  have  been  over  earlier  this 
year  to  talk  about  with  the  Rapid  Response  Planning  Initiatives 
(RRPI)  and  the  opportunities  to  train,  as  merged  with  environ- 
mental requirements.  But  I  think  those  would  be  the  pieces,  sir; 
and  I  would  simply  say  that  we  certainly  thank  you  for  your  com- 
mitment, and  we  would  only  seek  it  to  continue. 

General  Moseley.  Congressman,  there  is  another  side  of  this 
which  is  useful,  and  that  is  to  capture  the  lessons  learned  that  we 
have  from  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  and  OPER- 
ATION IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  be  able  to  operate  some  of  those 
lives  on  the  national  treasures  of  the  National  Training  Center, 
Fallon  air  space,  Nellis  air  space,  Twentynine  Palms  and  at  Yuma. 
To  be  able  to  orchestrate  jointly  and,  in  fact,  in  a  coalition  setting 
in  those  national  treasures  of  training  space  and  to  be  able  to 
operationalize  the  lessons  learned  as  we  are  working  through  now 
is  a  critical  piece  of  this  to  come  out  of  OPERATION  ENDURING 
FREEDOM  and  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  what  we  can  do  now  and 
what  we  can  do  better  in  the  future. 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  If  I  can  make  one  comment,  sir,  just  to  add  on 
to  what  General  Nyland  said. 

Probably  the  thing  that  concerns  me  most  about  training  in  the 
future  is  having  the  place  to  train  and  making  the  training  realis- 
tic in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  preparations  that  are  required  to  fight 
and  win  in  the  future;  and  the  whole  issue  of  encroachment  is  a 
huge  issue  for  all  of  us.  It  needs — the  final  result  I  think  needs  to 
be  balanced,  but  it  is  something  that  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind 
constantly  as  we  look  to  the  future  and  having  places  to  properly 
train  our  young  men  and  women  to  go  into  combat  where  they  are 
willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line,  and  many  of  them  have  to. 

Mr.  Franks.  But  we  are  doing  certainly  everything  in  Arizona  to 
keep  Luke  Air  Force  Base  open  that  Goldwater  Range,  which  is 
also  a  national  treasure;  and  I  thank  every  one  of  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Would  you  confirm,  General  Moseley,  that  Luke  Air 
Force  Base  is  on  the  base  closure  list? 
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General  Moseley.  Sir,  I  haven't  seen  a  list  of  that  nature,  but 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be,  if  there  was  such  a  list  right 
now. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  would,  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Ms.  Bordallo. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I,  too,  made  a  trip  to 
Iraq  this  weekend,  along  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  I  was  impressed  with  our  troops  and  the 
organization  of  the  military  to  keep  the  peace  and  continue  to  as- 
sist in  reconstructing  Iraq. 

My  two  questions  go  to  Admiral  Mullen:  You  mentioned,  Admi- 
ral, in  your  written  testimony,  that  the  Navy  is  concerned  that,  as 
the  health  of  our  ship  repair  industrial  base  continues  to  decline, 
we  must  manage  the  difficulty  of  meeting  surge  requirements. 
Would  stopping  the  Maritime  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  from  repair- 
ing ships  in  foreign  shipyards  provide  the  flow  of  work  necessary 
in  maintaining  the  skilled  labor  needed  for  a  surge  in  building?  In 
other  words,  I  know  that  this  is  the  case.  Admiral,  in  Guam,  where 
our  shipyard  is  struggling  to  find  the  additional  work  it  needs  to 
hold  its  employees  and  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  huge  dry-dock. 
Would  shipyards  in  Guam,  Hawaii  or  San  Diego,  for  example,  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  surge  requirements  if  they  were  kept  busy 
with  MSC  ship  repair  work  that  is  now  being  given  to  firms  in 
Korea,  Singapore,  and  Japan? 

Admiral  Mullen.  As  the  chairman  mentioned  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, we  are  at  capacity  in  our  ship  repair  facilities,  generally 
speaking,  across  the  board  right  now;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  deferring  a  small  number  of  availabilities.  We 
expect  to  defer  in  fiscal  year  2004  a  small  number  of  availabilities 
to  2005.  We  do  not  see  that  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  that 
would  create  a  big  backlog  for  us,  first  of  all. 

Second  of  all,  we  really  are  in  the  repair  business  right  now  re- 
constituting in  order  to  move  forward  for  what  might  possibly  lie 
ahead  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

The  balance — and  specifically  to  focus  on  MSC,  not  unlike  our 
Navy,  and  in  some  ways  even  more  so,  MSC  is  around  the  world 
in  lots  of  places  365  days  a  year,  and  the  specifics  of  why  we  would 
put  a  certain  ship  in  a  certain  yard  is  generally  tied  to  the  avail- 
ability as  well  as  the  cost  of  doing  it  in  any  particular  point  in 
time. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  any  decisions  that  have  taken  Guam  off 
the  table,  the  shipyard  there,  with  respect  to  why  or  why  not.  We 
wouldn't  be  using  those  particular  facilities  right  now,  and  I  can 
take  that  and  specifically — and  I  will  get  back  to  you. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  I  think  it  is  something  you 
should  look  into.  We  do  have  MSC  ship  business. 

Admiral  Mullen.  Sure. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  But  we  also  could  use  more,  and  we  understand 
it  is  the  cost,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Buy  America,  and  we 
hope  that  that  process  will  change. 

Admiral  Mullen.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  The  other  question  I  have  is:  On  October  1,  Ad- 
miral  Doran,   Pacific   Fleet   Commander,   said   a   carrier   may  be 
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moved  to  Hawaii  or  Guam  so  the  Navy  could  respond  more  quickly 
to  a  crisis  in  North  Korea;  and,  of  course,  this  puts  Guam  at  a 
great  advantage  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  and  you  could  respond 
more  quickly  to  a  crisis.  At  what  stage  in  resetting  and  reconstitut- 
ing the  forces  will  this  issue  be  addressed?  Are  you  conducting  a 
suitability  study  for  both  Hawaii  and  Guam? 

Admiral  Mullen.  There  is  been  no  decision  to  move  a  carrier  to 
either  Guam  or  Hawaii  at  this  point. 

Back  to  what  I  talked  about  earlier  in  terms  of  the  future  envi- 
ronment, it  does  have  the  uncertainty  I  described;  and  in  that 
there  are  many,  many  future  options  which  are  under  consider- 
ation, which  was  really  at  the  heart  of  I  think  of  what  Admiral 
Doran  was  talking  about. 

In  terms  of  the  future  uncertainty,  I  mentioned  there  clearly  is 
a  focus  on  the  western  Pacific — the  Pacific  and  the  western  Pacific 
and  how  we  will  align  not  just  our  forces  but  our  capabilities;  and 
how  much  of  that  will  be  Navy  or  indeed  that  of  other  services  is 
really  yet  to  be  determined,  so  I  cannot — there  is  nothing  that  we 
have  done  to  date  which  has  made  that  decision  firm,  one  way  or 
another. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Well,  I  am  just  hoping  that  Guam  will  remain, 
you  know,  on  the  radar  screen  and  that  some  kind  of  a  study — I 
understand  a  study  is  being  done  now  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
I  do  not  know  there  is  any  study  being  done  on  Guam,  so  I  hope 
we  will  be  even  fields  here. 

Admiral  Mullen.  Yes,  ma'am.  We  have  actually  done  feasibility 
studies  for  these  kinds  of  things  over  the  years,  and  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  visited  recently  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members  from  Guam  who  certainly  strongly  and  enthusiastically 
not  only  support  our  Navy  and  our  Nation — Navy  and  Air  Force  in 
particular,  because  we  have  capabilities  out  there,  but  our  Nation; 
and  we  certainly  look  forward  to  that  continuing  in  the  future. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Ms.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  Californl^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and 
thank  you  all  for  being  here  to  hang  out  with  us  today. 

Admiral,  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  of  the  first  words  I  learned 
when  I  came  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was  cannibaliza- 
tion;  and  I  do  not  hear  that  so  much  anymore,  but  I  am  also  won- 
dering whether  there  are  some  shortfalls  in  ship  depot  mainte- 
nance that  continue  and  are  persistent.  Have  we  dealt  with  that 
problem?  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  has  gone  away,  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  parts  and  use  machinery  from  one  ship  to  help  an- 
other, et  cetera.  We  obviously  had  to  deploy  at  one  time  70  percent 
of  the  fleet.  Have  we — is  this  a  problem  that  is  going  to  go  away 
or  is  it  going  to  come  back?  What  do  we  do  to  prepare? 

Admiral  Mullen.  Well,  I  think,  by  and  large,  it  is  gone.  Since 
Admiral  Clark  came  in,  he  has  put  over  $7  billion — he  has  rec- 
ommended and  you  have  approved  and  moved  almost  $7  billion 
into  our  accounts;  and  a  huge  part  of  that  is  from  2002  to  2004. 
A  huge  part  of  that  has  been  in  the  spare  parts  world,  both  on  the 
ship's  side  and  the  aviation  side.  So  I  couldn't  sit  here  and  tell  you 
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there  is  no  cannibalization  going  on,  but,  by  and  large,  it  has — we 
are  in  much  better  shape  with  respect  to  that. 

I  spoke  just  a  second  ago  about  some  maintenance  which  is  going 
to  have  to  be  deferred,  but  it  is  relatively  low  priority  maintenance 
at  this  point.  So  between  the  vision  of  the  future  I  thought  that  I 
gave  Admiral  Clark  credit  for  when  he  took  over  and  emphasized 
readiness,  plussed  up  those  accounts  over  the  years,  in  addition  to 
the  supplementals  we  received  in  2003  and  what  we  are  asking  for 
in  2004,  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  California.  In  thinking  about  some  of  the  other 
issues  that  you  have  raised  today — we  talked  about  adaptability 
here  this  morning  in  another  hearing.  In  many  ways  I  think  what 
you  are  talking  about,  reconstituting  for  the  unknown,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  you  do  that. 

If  we  took  an  example  that  people  have  focused  on  today,  which 
is  the  up-armored  vehicles,  the  need  for  that,  we  didn't  appreciate 
that  need,  we  didn't  really  plan  for  that  need,  and  we  didn't  antici- 
pate the  number  of  troops  that  were  on  the  ground.  Looking  at  the 
future  and  what  other  kind  of  conflict  we  might  be  engaged  in, 
how,  in  your  thinking  and  in  the  process  I  guess  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with,  are  we  planning  for  that  kind  of  reconstituting  for  the  un- 
known? How  can  we  help  you  with  that?  What  needs  to  be  done 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  addressing  some  of  those  concerns,  that  we 
are  creating  a  culture,  I  guess,  for  this  kind  of  adaptability  for  the 
future? 

General  Moseley.  Ma'am,  if  you  will  allow  me,  let  me  take  a 
crack  at  this  first.  You  are  helping  us  because  you  have  helped  us 
with  replenishment  spares,  so  we  do  not  have  to  cannibalize  avia- 
tion assets. 

As  a  guy  that  has  been  around  airplanes  and  flown  since  I  was 
14  years  old,  I  will  not  tell  you  there  is  not  a  crew  chief  out  there 
right  now  ripping  off  a  part  from  an  airplane;  but  that  is  not  insti- 
tutionalized cannibalization,  and  our  cann  rates  are  low  now,  ap- 
proaching zero,  because  of  the  support  of  this  particular  committee 
in  getting  its  replenishment  spares. 

There  are  things  that  are  unknown.  When  we  land  C-17s  on  riv- 
erbeds and  we  land  them  on  expeditionary  airfields,  we  burn  tires 
up  at  an  unforeseen  rate  and  we  break  wheel  assemblies  at  an  un- 
foreseen rate  to  support  expeditionary  ops.  We  have  quickly  ad- 
dressed that  through  the  support  of  the  committee  to  get  the  stocks 
of  those  tires  and  wheel  assemblies  up  to  where  we  can  meet  that 
expenditure. 

The  same  with  C-130  engines.  When  you  operate  those  engines 
in  a  very  hot,  very  dusty  environment,  you  consume  parts  off  those 
engines  faster  than  are  normally  programed;  and  this  committee 
has  helped  us  specifically  with  those  parts. 

Ma'am,  I  would  tell  you  that  how  we  think  about  unforeseen 
tasking  is  to  have  our  stocks  of  munitions  at  the  highest  possible 
level,  to  have  our  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  as- 
sets, be  they  space  borne  or  air  breathing,  at  the  highest  possible 
level  and  in  commission  rates  so  we  can  meet  unforeseen  or  unex- 
pected tasking  to  provide  air  breathing  and  space  capability  for  all 
of  us. 
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The  same  with  our  expeditionary  combat  support.  To  be  able  to 
regenerate  those  faciUties,  that  we  can  stand  up  additional  bases 
with  secure,  safe  environments  for  our  people  to  live,  that  is  a 
snapshot  of  how  we  are  trying  to  think  through  the  unknowns  or 
the  sets  of  unknowns. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  California.  To  what  extent  does  the  training  of 
personnel  enter  into  that?  How  engaged  or  involved  with  that  are 
you? 

General  MOSELEY.  Ma'am,  for  us,  that  is  a  very  large  piece  of 
this.  This  gets  to  our  notion  of  an  air  expeditionary  force  rotation, 
to  be  able  to  bring  our  people  back  to  get  at  those  perishable  skills. 

In  the  aviation  community,  those  skills  perish  very  fast  with  pi- 
lots and  air  crew,  which  is  why  we  stick  to  the  rotation  time  lines 
that  we  have  to  be  able  to  bring  the  aircraft  back  and  fix  them  but 
also  to  get  the  air  crew  and  pilots  back  into  that  advanced  compos- 
ite force  training  with  the  Navy  at  Fallon,  with  ourself  at  Gold- 
water  and  Nellis,  with  the  Marines  at  Twentynine  Palms  and 
Yuma  and  with  the  Army  at  the  National  Training  Center.  Those 
skills  perish  very  quickly  if  they  are  not  practiced  and  dem- 
onstrated on  a  very  frequent  level.  Plus  the  delivery  of  live  ord- 
nance, to  be  able  to  check  and  to  maintain  the  quality  assurance 
on  the  aircraft  that  they  will  deliver  the  ordnance  on  the  software 
and  the  interfaces  as  good  as  we  want  it  to  be.  That  is  a  large  piece 
of  this,  yes,  ma'am. 

General  Nyland.  I  would  simply  add  that  sort  of  a  combination. 
Not  only  do  we  look  to  be  ready  because  of  our  equipment — you 
asked  a  question  about  training — the  lessons  learned  that  General 
Moseley  talked  about  earlier  come  back  to  play  in  that. 

We  found,  for  instance,  in  Iraq  that  the  training  we  had  done  in 
the  mountain,  in  our  urban  terrain  centers  was  useful,  but  we  also 
found  out  that  maybe  we  needed  to  enhance  it  and  we  needed  a 
larger  urban  terrain  or  an  urban  fixture  to  move  around  in  rather 
than  the  small  ones  that  we  had.  So  we  take  those  lessons  learned 
and  add  those  into  the  training  and,  where  we  can,  into  the  equip- 
ment. 

For  instance,  our  request  for  the  AAV,  our  amphibious  assault 
vehicle,  67  of  those  in  the  supplemental  will  come  out  as  requested 
with  new  transmissions,  new  engines,  and  far  more  capable  than 
the  ones  that  went  into  the  front  end  of  the  line. 

So  I  would  echo  that  you  all  are  helping  in  many,  many  ways  by 
allowing  us  to  have  those  areas  to  train  in,  by  allowing  and  provid- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  equipment  for  the  individual  soldier,  sail- 
or, airman,  Marine,  you  are  doing  great  things;  and  they  are  emi- 
nently appreciated. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you,  appreciate  it. 

I  think  a  lot  of  our  discussion  earlier  was  not  just  in  the  first 
phase  of  this  war  but  in  the  second.  So  the  kind  of  adaptability 
that  is  needed  as  well  needs  to  be  built  into  some  of  the  thinking, 
and  I  think  that  we  also  engage  and  hope  that  we  can  think  about 
that  together  in  the  future. 

General  MosELEY.  Ma'am,  if  I  could  add  one  vignette  that  I 
think  will  make  the  point:  When  we  developed  the  notion  of  an 
urban  close  air  support  concept  of  operations  for  Baghdad,  the  offi- 
cer that  put  that  together  was  a  United  States  Marine  Corps  offi- 
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cer,  a  major,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Navy  Weapons 
School  who  was  assigned  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Air  Oper- 
ation Center  and  who  headed  a  team  made  up  of  the  United  States 
Army,  United  Kingdom,  Austraha,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  officers  to  build  the  concept  of  operations  that  we  employed 
in  an  urban  task  setting. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  two  years  ago,  who  would  have  thought 
that  we  would  have  had  that  team  of  people  that  demonstrated 
that  flexibility  and  that  adaptability  in  a  true  joint  and  combined 
setting?  I  am  very  proud  of  those  people.  I  am  very  proud  of  that 
major,  specifically. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you.  Appreciate  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Franks.  Mr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  promised  the  chairman  I  would  only  ask  two  yes 
or  no  questions. 

General  Cody,  do  our  ground  troops  in  South  Korea  have  SAPI 
vests?  Are  they  in  line  to  get  SAPI  vests? 

General  Cody.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  We  changed  our  basis  of  issues 
planned  to  cover  down  on  all  our  divisions  and  combat  support 
troops,  as  well  as  the  JSLIST  suits  (joint  service  lightweight  inte- 
grated suit  technology),  by  the  way,  the  new  JSLIST  suits  which 
we  already  shipped  over  there. 

Dr.  Snyder.  And  does  this  supplemental  cover  the  needs  of 
Guard  Reserve  forces  who  are  activated  to  and  participate  in  Iraq, 
who  will  be  coming  home;  but  I  suspect  that  will  be  leaving  some 
equipment  behind?  Does  the  supplemental  meet  the  needs  of  them 
so  they  will  have  equipment  to  train  on  when  they  get  back  home? 

General  CODY.  They  will  have  equipment  to  train  on.  In  some 
cases,  as  we  look  at  the  Guard  restructuring  initiative,  as  we  re- 
formed them,  taking  18  batteries  of  field  artillerymen  from  the 
Guard  and  training  them  to  MPs,  so  they  will  have  that — the  short 
answer  is,  yes,  but  some  of  the  individual  body  armor,  some  of  that 
will  be  put  in  our  war  reserve. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Franks.  Any  other  questions? 

Let  me  direct  a  question  to  General  Cody.  As  you  probably  saw 
in  the  paper  today,  there  was  a  little  article  in  the  paper  today  that 
said  there  may  need  to  be  a  waiver  on  the  50/50  provision  this 
year.  Could  you  address  that?  And  perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  entire  panel  to  consider  that  as  well. 

General  Cody.  Right  now,  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  sir,  is 
taking  a  look  at  the  size  and  scope  of  the  amount  of  equipment,  es- 
pecially wheeled  vehicles  and  track  vehicles  in  our  aviation  fleet 
that  we  have  to  reset  and  get  ready,  coming  out  of  this  first  fight. 

I  read  the  statement.  I  am  not  sure,  because  I  haven't  gone  back 
to  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  but  what  I  do  know  prior  to  read- 
ing it  is  that  we  were  going  to  lead  with  the  depots,  max  out  all 
our  maintenance  capability  that  we  have  under  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  and  then  whatever  requirements  that  were  above  and 
beyond  that  max  capacity,  then  we  were  looking  to  go  back  into 
some  of  the  vendors  and  contracts  for  support;  and  I  am  not  sure 
if  we  are  going  to  go  ask  for  the  50/50  waiver,  or  not.  I  will  have 
to  take  that  for  the  record,  sir,  and  get  back  to  you. 
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[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  112.] 

Mr.  Franks.  General  Nyland. 

General  Nyland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Marine  Corps  does  not  anticipate  having  to  request  a  waiver 
for  the  50/50.  We  believe  our  capacity  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Franks.  General  Moseley,  what  about  yourself,  sir? 

General  MosELEY.  Sir,  with  what  we  know  now  and  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  three  depots  that  we  are  operating  at,  we  don't  see 
a  requirement  to  ask  for  a  waiver  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Franks  [presiding].  Admiral  Mullen. 

Admiral  Mullen.  Same  word,  about  50  347  right  now,  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  having  to  ask  for  a  waiver,  sir. 

Mr.  Franks.  Gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  echo  my  earlier  com- 
ments about  how  grateful  we  are  for  everything  that  you  do  for  the 
country,  and  we  appreciate  your  commitment.  Admiral  Mullen, 
General  Moseley,  General 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  have  one  more  round 
of  questions? 

IN^r.  Franks.  Sure.  Forgive  me.  I  thought  we  were  finished.  Mr. 
Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  General  Moseley,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  for 
the  record  that  this  question  was  answered  while  I  was  out.  I  am 
sorry,  I  had  something  else  I  had  to  do,  I  apologize.  I  just  want  to 
get  it  on  the  record. 

The  tanker  question  came  up,  right,  and  the  leasing  aspect  of  it. 
In  all  of  the  discussion  that  takes  place,  particularly  in  the  popular 
press,  they  sit  out  there  where  the  carnival  barkers  are;  I  don't  see 
any  realistic  discussion  of  where  the  money  is  supposed  to  come 
from.  If  you  pay  cash  for  something,  presumably  you  can  get  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  if  you  pay  for  it  over  time,  right?  The  problem  is, 
there  is  no  cash.  We  cash-finance  the  Armed  Services  right  now. 
I  am  not  sure  the  public  completely  understands  that. 

Isn't  the  reason  that  we  are  having  the  proposal  for  the  leasing 
just  as  we  kind  of  stumbled  into  forward  funding  and  so  on  is  be- 
cause in  order  to  substantiate  the  readiness,  the  capacity  for  readi- 
ness, utilizing  the  tankers,  the  lease  is  being  proposed  in  order  to 
be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  tankers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Air  Force,  because  we  do  not  have  enough  cash  and  will  not 
have  enough  cash  in  any  given  year's  budget  to  be  able  to  make 
up  for  what  is  required  by  the  Air  Force.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

General  Moseley.  Sir,  I  believe,  from  our  perspective,  the  re- 
quirement to  get  the  tankers,  the  new  tankers  is  valid.  The  767  is 
the  aircraft  that  will  replace  the  135-E  and  the  135-R.  Those  air- 
craft, the  cost  per  flying  hour  is  about  twice  of  what  the  767  would 
be. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Right. 

General  Moseley.  There  is  an  immediate  requirement  for  a  new 
tanker  to  provide  new  fuel  for  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  coalition 
partners  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  And  there  is  not  sufficient  cash  in  the  budget 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  to  purchase  the  required  number  outright, 
right? 
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General  MOSELEY.  Sir,  the  lease  notion  was  to  deliver  60  aircraft 
within  the  FYDP  and  remain  within  the  funding  caps. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  There  you  go.  Now,  I  am  glad  you  said  that. 
Now,  whether  you  can  make  a  better  deal  on  the  lease,  that  is  up 
to  the  Secretary.  Of  course,  you  are  losing  him.  But  I  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  him.  I  think  that  he  is  a  shrewd  businessperson. 
I  think  he  understands  what  the  needs  are.  And  if  he  can  score  a 
better  term  from  Boeing,  all  well  and  good.  I  am  sure  he  is  quite 
capable.  He  is  used  to  tough  negotiations,  and  I  am  sure  that  no- 
body is  going  to  buffalo  him  or  push  him  around  in  a  negotiation. 

But  just  again,  for  the  sake  of  the  record  and  for  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar,  the  reason  that  the  Air  Force  is  proposing  the  lease 
is  in  order  to  get  the  sufficient  number  to  meet  what  you  believe 
your  readiness  requirements  entail  or  necessitate,  right,  as  opposed 
to  being — and  the  reason  that  you  are  proposing  the  lease  is  there 
is  not  sufficient  cash  to  be  able  to  acquire  that  number. 

General  MosELEY.  Sir,  I  would  say  there  is  a  requirement  for  the 
tankers  that  is  the  backbone  of  any  global  force  projection  or  com- 
bat operations.  The  existing  KC-135  fleet  is  aging.  The  costs  per 
flying  hours  are  astronomical;  the  time  in  depot  is  astronomical. 
The  corrosion,  we  are  reaching  safety  margins  on  the  aircraft. 
There  is  a  requirement  for  a  new  tanker.  The  lease  option  gives  us 
60  aircraft  within  the  FYDP.  The  organization  plan  pre-OEF  and 
OIF  expenditures  of  flying  hours  will  deliver  one  aircraft  within  the 
FYDP  which  was  the  KCX  (cargo  plane).  To  stay  within  the  fund- 
ing caps  of  the  Department,  the  lease  is  the  quickest  way  to  deliver 
the  aircraft  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  those  who  would  oppose  the  lease  are  wel- 
come to  do  so  if  they  can  come  up  with  the  cash  to  get  you  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  planes? 

General  MoSELEY.  Sir,  I  would  let  you  say  that.  My  point  as  the 
air  commander  is  that  we  need  a  new  tanker,  we  need  to  be  able 
to  provide  air  refueling  capability  in  a  global  setting,  and  this  plan 
gives  us — this  plan  is  within  the  funding  caps  and  it  delivers  60 
aircraft  within  the  FYDP. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  That  is  the  reason.  General,  that  I  have  been 
an  advocate  for  some  time  and  have  been  working  with  others  who 
have  an  interest  in  separating  the  operations  budget  from  the  cap- 
ital improvements  budget.  We  should  have  a  capital  budget  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  an  operations  budget  separate  so  that 
we  don't  find  ourselves  taking  readiness  and  deployment  and  train- 
ing and  have  that  compete  with  military  platforms.  Because  the  ex- 
penditures involved  in  acquiring  tankers  or  tanks  or  aircraft  car- 
riers and  fighter  planes,  to  put  that  in  competition  with  training 
and  acquisition  of  ammunition  and  such,  deployment  costs,  et 
cetera,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

We  should  have  an  operating  budget  and  a  capital  budget;  and 
I  think  the  lease  is  an  interim,  the  lease  proposition  is  an  interim 
step  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  that,  and  I  hope  you  succeed,  and 
you  have  my  support. 

General  MoSELEY.  One  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
is  these  tankers  are  a  national  asset  relative  to  an3d:hing  that  the 
United  States  Marines  or  the  United  States  Navy  or  any  coalition 
partner  outside  the  United  States  Air  Force  have  as  requirements. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  would  just  add  in  conclusion  that  they  are 
an  investment  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  indulgence.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Franks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  all  of  you  for 
your  testimony.  We  are  very  proud  of  you  and  grateful  for  your 
service.  This  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  BY 

HEUTANANT  GENERAL  RICHARD  A.  CODY 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  G-3 

Introduction 

Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman  Ortiz,  distinguished  menr>bers  of 

the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  stance  of  our  Army  and  state  of  readiness. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  magnificent  men  and  women  of  our  Army  for,  your  continued 
support  as  they  execute  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Your  concern, 
resolute  actions  and  deep  faith  in  America's  sons  and  daughters  are 
widely  recognized  throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  our  service. 

What  I  plan  to  do  today  is  first,  review  the  current  Army  posture, 
and  talk  about  some  of  my  observations  from  my  recent  visit  to  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  I  will  then  cover  some  of  the  new  initiatives  concerning  force 
stmcture  and  transforming  the  Army  while  at  war.  I  will  close  with  a 
discussion  of  how  we  are  resetting  our  force,  how  Reset  impacts  funding 
and  resources  while  executing  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  and  finally  the 
outlook  for  future  Army  commitments  around  the  world. 

Current  Posture 

Today  the  Amriy  has  355,000  soldiers  deployed  in  over  120 
countries  worldwide.  Approximately  160,000  of  those  soldiers  are 
overseas  on  12  month,  unaccompanied  short  tours.  The  vast  majority  of 
which  are  engaged  in  combat  operations  in  the  United  States  Central 
Command  area  of  operations.  Over  the  next  several  months  between 
January  2004  to  April  2004,  approximately  the  equivalent  of  ten  and  a  half 
divisions  worth  of  forces  will  either  be  deploying  to  or  redeploying  from  our 
overseas  missions  including,  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring 
Freedom  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  Stabilizatton  Force  and  Kosovo  Force  in 
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the  Balkans  or  the  Multi-National  Force  and  Observers  mission  in  the 
Sinai.  This  time  frame  will  feature  the  largest  movement  of  United  States 
forces  since  World  War  II.  Couple  that  with  the  mobilization  of  over 
127,000  combat-ready  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers,  and    '■ 
you  can  see  that  this  is  an  unprecedented  moment  in  our  Anmy's  history. 
But  despite  this  high  operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  we  must  continue  to 
modernize  and  maintain  our  campaign  readiness  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

Our  Army  is  a  trained,  ready  and  dominant  land  campaign  force  for 
the  combatant  commander.  The  main  force  behind  our  staying  power  is 
the  Soldier--the  centerpiece  of  all  we  do.  I  recently  had  the  privilege  to 
visit  with  these  great  soldiers  and  their  commanders  two  weeks  ago  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq.  They  are  focused  and  determined  to  win  the  war  on 
terror  and  set  the  conditions  for  a  stable  Iraq.  They  understand  their 
mission,  and  willingly  undertake  their  role  with  pride  and  detennination 
each  and  everyday  while  in  harms  way.  What  they  ask  is  simple;  they 
want  the  continued  support  of  the  American  people,  and  they  know  they 
will  have  it  throughout  the  duration  of  our  missions  around  the  world.        " 

As  my  trip  to  the  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  Area  of  Operations 
unfolded,  I  witnessed  truly  remarkable  feats  that  I  can  classify  as  nothing 
less  than  miracles  given  the  situation  that  initially  emerged  following  the 
end  of  major  combat  operations.    In  Mosul,  within  the  101®'  airborne  " 

division  sector,  I  saw  a  thriving  city  back  on  its  feet.  The  streets  were  jam 
packed  with  commerce,  people  were  freely  moving  about  their  daily 
business  and  most  notably  taxicabs  were  present  everywhere.  In  Tikrit 
with  the  4"^  Infantry  Division,  I  witnessed  the  progress  our  military  is 
making  there.  The  lights  were  back  on,  police  forces  were  graduating  at  a 
remarkable  rate,  and  the  local  educational  institutions--to  include  three 
colleges-were  back  to  regularly  scheduled  classes  for  20,000  students. 
In  Bagtidad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  our  combat  medical  units 
that  was  op€ratir>g  in  a  nev^  relufbished  Iraqi  hospital.  Our  sokHefs  were 
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treating  both  American  soldiers  and  Iraqi  citizens.  Side  by  side  on  the 
same  floor.  Before  I  left  for  Kuwait  I  had  a  visit  with  the  CJTF-7  staff  and 
Lieutenant  General  Rick  Sanchez.  Thanks  to  your  continued  support  they 
are  doing  an  absolutely  superb  job  in  this  dynamic,  changing  security 
environment. 

Readiness  and  Training 

The  situation  in  Iraq  is  challenging.  Yet,  throughout  my  visit  I  was 
struck  by  just  how  well  our  combat  training  centers  and  institutional  » 

education  programs  have  prepared  our  combat  ready  leaders,  leaders       ,, 
who  are  mentally  agile  and  can  think  asymmetrically.  Leaders  at  all 
levels,  from  sergeant  through  the  general  officer  ranks,  are  engaged  in 
this  complex  mission  where  each  day  their  decisions  have  strategic  ,- 

impacts  on  the  units,  the  Iraqi  people  and  the  enemy.  The  Army's 
programs  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  cultural  drivers  for  the 
future — a  place  where  leaders  will  learn  not  what  to  think,  but  how  to  think 
jointly,  expeditionary  and  strategically.  The  Army's  system  for  maintaining 
a  trained  and  ready  force,  which  was  forged  over  the  past  two  decades, 
has  provided  the  basis  for  our  ability  to  master  the  transitions  from  war  to 
stability  and  support  operations  and  back  to  war  when  required.  These      ,^ 
are  difficult  tasks  to  master  individually,  a  high  level  art  when  performed 
simultaneously  and  not  trained  on  the  fly.  We  have  taken  the  lessons 
teamed  from  our  experiences  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  Somalia, 
and  the  Balkans  to  develop  our  training  azimuth,  and  we  are  doing  the       ,-• 
same  now  with  lessons  learned  from  Afghanistan  and  Iraq-all  being  ,v 

trained  at  our  Combat  Training  Centers. 

Our  combat  formations  now  preparing  at  home  station  to  deploy  to 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  will  benefit  from  a  full  spectrum  train-up,  either  at 
the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Inwin,  California,  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  or  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training 
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Center  at  Hoenfels,  Germany.  The  realistic  training  is  based  upon  the 
lessons  we  have  recently  gleaned  from  our  Phase  III  decisive  combat 
operations  and  our  ongoing  Phase  IV  operations  to  forge  recovery  and 
security  within  Iraq.  The  training  will  be  tough,  demanding  and  relevant. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  ensure  we  train  and  equip  our  soldiers  for 
the  rigors  of  combat  operations.  This  will  require  sacrifice  not  only  by  the 
soldiers,  but  also  for  their  families,  communities  and  employers  who 
continue  to  support  those  in  unifomn. 

Nonetheless  this  training  at  home  station  and  our  combat 
training  centers  is  a  critical  investment.  It  will  train  leaders  and  soldiers  to 
act  reflexively  to  the  variety  of  challenges  they  will  face  in  the  complex 
environment  in  Iraq.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  trained  and  ready  formations 
save  lives. 

The  One  Army  Concept 

Side  by  side,  the  Active  Component,  Amny  National  Guard  arKl 
Army  Reserve  have  proven  that  they  are  a  combat  tested  and  ready  team. 
The  investment  made  in  our  Reserve  Components  has  truly  been  worth 
the  effort.  The  Reserve  Component  has  shared  an  incredible  portion  of 
the  Army's  mission  ever  since  9-1 1 .  These  units  arrive  ready  and  trained 
-  a  strong  indicator  of  the  increased  readiness  in  our  Reserve 
Components  since  Desert  Shield/Storm. 

The  Enhanced  Separate  Brigade  concept  has  yielded  outstanding 
results.  Units  like  the  53d  Infantry,  Enhanced  Separate  Brigade  from  the 
Florida  National  Guard  provide  an  example  of  just  how  capable  these 
forces  are  today.  They  arrived  ready  for  the  fight  during  major  combat 
operations  in  Iraq,  and  they  continue  to  perfonn  magnificently  for  the 
CJTF-7  commander.  These  soldiers  and  leaders  are  performing  full- 
spectrum  combat  operations  each  day,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
protecting  our  force,  securing  sensitive  sites,  and  protecting  our  lines  of 
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communication  throughout  the  country  of  Iraq.  We  will  deploy  three  more 
enhanced  separate  brigades  to  include  the  39*^  Infantry  Brigade  from  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  with  the  1®^  Cavalry  Division,  the  30*^  Infantry 
Brigade  from  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard  with  the  1  *'  Infantry 
Division  and  the  81^'  Infantry  Brigade  from  the  Washington  National  Guard 
attached  to  CJTF-7. 

To  accomplish  this  we  need  to  have  great  leadership  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Reserve  Components.  The  Army  is  fortunate  to  have  great 
leaders  like  Lieutenant  General  Steve  Blum,  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  Lieutenant  General  Roger  Schultz,  the  Director  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Lieutenant  General  Ron  Helmly,  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Reserve  during  this  time  of  unprecedented  mobilization  for  the 
Reserve  Components.  When  we  made  the  decision  to  keep  Reserve 
Component  soldiers  deployed  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  for  "Up  to 
Twelve-Months,  Boots  on  the  Ground",  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Combatant  Commander,  General  John  Abizaid,  and  provide  predictability 
to  our  soldiers,  their  families  and  employers,  these  great  leaders  devised 
the  training  plans  that  would  ensure  success,  took  the  word  back  to  the 
State  Adjutants  General  that  the  Arniy  National  Guard  would  be  in  this 
fight  for  the  long  haul,  and  they  supported  the  decisions  of  Army  senior 
leadership  every  step  of  the  way. 

Modular  Unit  Concepts 

.ri  Our  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Schoomaker  is 

determined  to  improve  the  joint  and  expeditionary  mindset  within  the  Army 
as  the  geopolitical  landscape  continues  to  change.  To  do  that,  the  Army  is 
committed  to  the  concept  of  unit  modularity.  We  will  continue  to  maintain 
an  Army  that  has  campaign,  big  fight  capabilities,  but  transform  unit 
organizations  and  capabilities  into  more  modular  and  tailorable  designs. 
Modular  force  designs  for  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
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support  units  will  enable  a  greater  capacity  and  tailorable  force  packages 
that  improve  the  Army's  strategic  responsiveness. 

The  transformation  into  a  more  modular  force  structure  will  begin 
immediately  in  calendar  year  2004  with  the  restructuring  efforts  of  the  3d 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  and  upon  its 
return  from  Iraq,  the  101®'  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Kentucky.  The  restructuring  of  these  units  will  make  divisions 
capability-based;  creating  a  force  that  can  better  support  the  requirements 
of  Combatant  Commanders  and  deliver  the  right  Army  capabilities  at  the 
right  time. 

The  end  state  of  modularity  is  to  provide  a  more  relevant  and  ready 
Army  that  is  stable  and  expeditionary  replacing  the  forward  base.  By 
transforming  the  force  and  the  way  we  do  business,  we  will  begin  to  base 
units  under  a  concept  know  as  force  stabilization.  Force  stabilization         ; 
allows  units  to  train  together,  deploy  together,  and  reset  together  to  be 
deployed  again  if  the  situation  dictates.  Units  will  have  a  more  reliable 
training  and  deployment  schedule,  and  soldiers  and  families  will  get  a 
sense  of  predictability,  which  has  been  lacking  due  to  recent  operations.    ,; 

Continued  Funding  Requirements 

Although  our  initial  successes  have  been  tremendous,  we  must 
continue  to  resource  our  operations  with  the  right  equipment  to  complete 
the  mission  in  Iraq,  and  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  global  war  on 
terrorism.  From  soldier  systems  like  Interceptor  Body  Armor,  to  force 
protection  measures  like  Up  Armored  High  Mobility  Multi-Wheeled 
Vehicles  (HMMWV)  vehicles  and  Blue  Force  Tracker  identification 
systems,  to  commercially  adaptive  command,  control  and 
communications-battle  command  systems  to  replace-one  of  kind  Army 
equipment,  our  rapid  procurement  initiatives  are  necessary  advances  we 
must  continue  to  pursue.  We  have  continued  our  modernization  campaign 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  as  evidenced  by  our  recent  fielding 
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and  the  impending  deployment  of  the  1^  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team  to 
Iraq. 

All  of  the  systems  I  have  mentioned  that  we  have  been  able  to  pull 
forward  and  down  to  the  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  have  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  mission.  These  soldier  and  technological 
enablers  provide  the  Army  the  mechanism  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
current  force  and  the  future  force.  In  doing  so  we  prevent  adversaries 
from  negating  our  deployed  commander's  ability  to  see  first,  act  first, 
understand  first  and  win  decisively.  Based  on  Congressional  support  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  2003  Emergency  Supplemental  appropriation,  the  Army 
was  able  to  pull  $3.2  billion  worth  of  soldier  and  battle  command  system 
improvements  forward  and  send  them  to  the  field  for  execution  of 
Operations  Iraqi  Freedom,  Enduring  Freedom  and  Noble  Eagle.  We  must 
continue  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  forces  are  resourced  with  these  critical 
systems  so  that  they  will  remain  fully  capable  to  take  on  the  challenges 
within  the  new  strategic  context  in  which  we  operate  today. 

Resetting  the  Army 

After  conducting  a  strategic  assessment  and  incorporating  lessons 
leamed  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  have  further  defined  how  to  set  the 
force  for  success.  This  assessment  will  be  applied  to  troops  that  are 
preparing  now  for  rotations  into  theater.  We  have  designed  a  process  of 
reconstituting  our  current  equipment  by  undertaking  a  rigorous  long-range 
plan  known  as  Reset  for  short.  This  plan  requires  intensive  resourcing, 
repair  and  overhaul  of  our  ground  equipment  and  aircraft,  and  prioritization 
and  streamlining  of  our  facilities  and  personnel  to  support  these  efforts. 

Additionally,  our  Reset  initiatives  required  the  establishment  of 
long-term  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom  plans  for 
stability  and  support  operations.  As  we  expect  sustained  operations  to 
now  be  the  norm,  these  plans  include  establishing  force  rotation  plans  for 
on-going  operations,  and  reestablishing  and  restructuring  Army  Pre- 
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positioned  Stocks  (APS)  to  better  support  Combatant  Commanders.  The 
Reset  program  also  has  direct  ties  to  posturing  the  Army  into  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  integrated  global  presence  and  basing  strategy, 
and  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  our  own  Army  transformation  and 
modernization  plans. 

The  plan  to  reset  the  Army  is  not  cheap,  and  it  will  be  ongoing  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  With  the  current  inductions  of  our  ground  and  air 
fleet  into  Reset  and  Recapitalization  programs,  we  will  be  hard  at  work  on 
this  process  for  at  least  three  years.  In  the  long  run,  the  investment  will 
pay  off  for  we  will  have  a  force  of  sustainable,  modernized  equipment  that 
will  allow  us  to  meet  our  global  commitments  now  and  in  the  future. 

Your  continued  support  of  future  years  defense  plan  outlays  and 
supplemental  budgets  to  support  our  ongoing  operations,  specifically  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  is  critical  if  we  are  to  expect  our  units  to  continue 
their  remarkable  performance.  In  the  near  future,  the  Army  requires  your 
support  to  quickly  enact  the  FY  04  supplemental  funding  request  to  meet 
our  global  commitments,  take  care  of  soldiers  and  their  families  and  win 
this  global  war  on  terror. 

Cost  of  Repairing  Equipment  to  Reset  the  Force 

As  I  mentioned  the  Army  Reset  Plan  costs  are  significant.  The  goal 
is  for  all  returning  units  to  achieve  a  sufficient  level  of  combat  readiness 
within  six  to  eight  months  of  their  arrival  at  home  station.  The  basic  repair 
plan  incorporates  the  use  of  both  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and 
Outside  the  Continental  United  States  (OCONUS)  based  depot, 
installation  and  commercial  repair  facilities.  The  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC)  estimates  that  approximately  five  to  eight  percent  of  equipment 
repairs  to  achieve  unit  level  technical  bulletin  standards  will  be  conducted 
in  theater.  Additionally,  numerous  damaged  wheeled  vehicles  will  be 
repaired  in  theater  to  expedite  return  to  APS  sets. 
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The  Army's  Reset  Task  Force  has  studied  the  reset  issue  and 
determined  the  repair  requirements  for  all  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  one 
units.  This  workload  consists  of  approximately  1 ,000  aviation  systems; 
67,000  communications  &  electronics  systems,  2,500  combatAracked 
vehicles,  26,000-wheeled  vehicles,  400  missile  systems,  and  about 
250,000  various  other  systems.  The  Army  estimates  the  costs  to  start  us 
on  the  road  to  repairing  to  meet  10/20  unit  technical  bulletin  standards  is 
provided  in  the  FY  04  supplemental.  The  same  is  true  for  the  costs  to 
support  depot  level  repairs  and  other  costs  associated  with  operations  and 
maintenance.  Initial  funding  to  support  depot  maintenance  operations 
should  not  be  an  issue.  The  Army  believes  that  in  Fiscal  Year  2004  the 
risk  associated  with  funding  and  executing  the  depot  maintenance 
program  is  manageable. 

Replacement  and  Battle  Damaged  Equipment  ^ 

The  procurement  of  new  equipment  in  support  of  resetting  the  force 
consists  of  replacing  battle  damaged  equipment  and  equipment 
determined  to  be  uneconomically  repairable.  We  also  expected  that  as 
we  inspect  and  repair  equipment  we  will  discover  additional  equipment  to 
be  uneconomically  repairable.  We  will  work  to  replace  these  systems  and 
continue  to  support  our  programmed  unit  rotations  for  the  foreseeable 
future — a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  ,; 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  am  pleased  with  the  current  status  of  our  Army.  I  am 
proud  of  our  soldiers  and  their  leaders  as  they  continue  to  perform 
remarkably  as  I  witnessed  first  hand  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  Iraqi 
Freedom  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  and  around  the  globe.  The  One 
Army  concept  has  yielded  nothing  but  success  as  our  Active,  Army 
National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  forces  execute  the  global  war  on 
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terrorism.  We  appreciate  and  look  forward  to  the  continued  support 
Congress  provides  the  Armed  Services  -  America's  sons  and  daughters  - 
who  are  serving  selftessly  throughout  the  world  and  who  continue  to  make 
America  safe  and  free. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  session  and 
answering  any  of  the  questions  you  may  have. 


10 
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Introduction  '' 

Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman  Ortiz,  distinguished  Committee 
members,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  testify  before  you  this 
afternoon,  along  with  my  Service  counterparts,  to  discuss  a  topic  of 
paramount  importance  to  our  military  and  to  our  nation. 
Reconstituting  our  forces  is  one  of  Admiral  Clark's  top  priorities 
and  is  clearly  tied  to  his  focus  over  the  past  three  years  of  ensuring 
a  ready  Navy. 

It  is  through  the  enduring  and  exceptional  support  of  this 
committee  and  Congress  over  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  been 
able  to  return  to  our  nation  unprecedented  levels  of  readiness.  This 
return  is  evident  in  the  sustained  readiness  that  has  been  exhibited 
by  naval  forces  on  the  world  stage  for  some  time  now.  In  March     '  • 
2003,  70%  of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  were  underway  including  eight    ' 
carrier  strike  groups  and  nine  expeditionary  strike  groups  all  being  '' 
forward  deployed.  Today,  we  continue  to  support  the 
simultaneous  execution  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  though  at  greatly  reduced  deployed  force 
levels. 
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While  it  is  important  to  make  note  of  these  recent 
accomplishments,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  quickly 
reconstitute  our  force,  so  that,  if  necessary,  we  have  the  capability 
to  surge  naval  forces  again,  to  repeat  a  similar  employment  of  the 
bulk  of  our  force.  I  appreciate  your  foresight  in  addressing  these 
issues  and  affording  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  plans  in 
order  to  develop  and  sustain  a  rotational  force  with  global  surge 
capability. 

This  is  a  good  news  story  from  the  Navy  perspective.  We  are  well 
on  track  to  reconstitute  and  reset  the  forces,  and  have  also  clearly 
identified  those  areas  in  both  our  FY  2003  and  FY  2004 
supplemental  requests  where  support  would  be  beneficial.  I  will 
detail  these  areas  later.  Accelerated  maintenance  timelines  have 
been  aided  by  the  return  of  much  of  the  force  and  application  of 
the  resources  already  provided.  Through  careful  balancing  of  the 
workload  at  our  ship  and  aviation  depots,  we  have  maximized  the 
capacity  of  our  existing  infrastructure  to  support  depot  level 
maintenance.  ^,,  ,^  ,   .„.,.,  ,,j.^ 
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To  Constitute  and  Set  the  Force 

As  you  may  be  aware,  we  have  adopted  a  philosophy  of  talking  in 
terms  of  force  "constitution"  vice  "reconstitution"  to  place  " 

emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  must  constantly  push  ahead  with  our    S 
transformational  goals  and  to  highlight  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  view  achieving  the  past  "steady  state"  of  the  force  as  the 
end  game.  We've  divided  our  constitution  planning  into  three 
distinct  time  frames:  near-term,  mid-term,  and  long-term.  The  near 
term  piece  of  constitution  is  what  we  have  elected  to  define  as 
"setting  the  force." 

I  understand  the  Committee's  primary  focus  today  is  to  examine 
our  near-term  efforts  at  maintaining  our  force  readiness  at  a  state  at 
or  above  that  which  we  enjoyed  prior  to  the  recent  period  of  surge 
operations.  In  that  respect,  I  would  like  to  focus,  then,  on  this 
"setting  the  force"  piece  which  covers  our  efforts  to  sustain  and 
improve  our  current  capability.  It  includes  effectively  maintaining 
our  ships  and  aircraft  to  be  prepared  to  redeploy  as  required  to 
support  the  continuing  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT),  and  to     "' 
meet  the  needs  of  our  deterrence,  swiftly  defeat,  or  win  decisively 
strategy. 
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Requirements 

To  properly  "set  the  force,"  our  planning  included  a  detailed 
review  of  logistics,  national  presence  requirements  around  the 
globe,  required  life  cycle  maintenance,  and  personnel  tempo 
considerations.  Primary  concerns  were  the  adherence  to  U.S. 
defense  strategy  and  our  need  for  flexibility  in  supjwrt  of  ongoing 
GWOT  efforts.  Our  planning  also  ensures  the  Navy  will  be 
positioned  to  meet  our  defense  strategy,  not  simply  by  providing 
traditional  asset  availability  to  Combatant  Commanders,  but  by 
delivering  tailored  capabilities  that  will  best  meet  their  needs.  In 
addition  to  Carrier  Strike  Groups  and  Expeditionary  Strike  Groups, 
tailored  packages  might  include  Surface  Action  Groups  (SAG), 
consisting  of  a  mix  of  Combatant  platforms  (CGs,  DDGs, 
Amphibs  etc.),  or  SSGNs  in  the  near  future.  Their  specific 
missions  could  focus  on  Maritime  Interdiction  Operations 
(MIO/LIO),  Coastal  Surveillance,  ISR,  major  Theater 
Exercises/Demonstrations,  Bi-Lateral  operations,  Freedom  of 
Navigation  (FON)  operations,  and  theater  strategic  engagement.  A 
recent,  instructive  example  would  be  USS  IWO  JIMA  (LHD  7) 
Expeditionary  Strike  Group  (ESG)  with  elements  of  the  26th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Special  Operations  Capable) 
embarked,  providing  the  tailored  capability  necessary  to  support 
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peacekeeping  efforts  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  The  ftill  ESG 
capability  was  not  required  -  but  the  right  force  at  the  right  time 
was  ready  and  performed  superbly. 


Current  Status  and  Projections  for  Setting  the  Force 

I  want  to  assure  you  the  Navy's  "setting  the  force"  phase  will  be 
largely  completed  in  FY  2004  with  a  combination  of  funds  already 
appropriated  for  FY  2003  and  FY  2004  plus  the  FY  2004 
supplemental.  The  pending  FY  2004  supplemental  request  will 
support  a  return  to  readiness  for  ships  currently  deployed,  which 
may  stay  on  station  longer  than  their  normal  rotation  cycle 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  Combatant  Commanders.  I  say 
"largely  complete"  because,  although  we  will  have  achieved  our 
objectives  in  the  areas  of  ship  and  aircraft  depot  maintenance,  one 
or  two  specific  capabilities,  Naval  Coastal  Warfare  for  instance, 
will  not  be  as  robust  as  we'd  like  to  adequately  support  defense 
planning  requirements  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  same  is  true  for 
shortfalls  in  the  area  of  specific  precision-guided  munitions,  such 
as  the  GBU-12  and  JDAM-84.  Because  we  have  funded  maximum 
production  for  these  critical  munitions,  we  are  rebuilding  our 
inventory  levels  necessary  to  support  a  sustained  combat  effort. 
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Rather  than  focus  on  these  few  exceptions,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remaining  comments  to  the  preponderance  of  what  we  will 
confront  in  the  next  12  months  as  we  "set  the  force." 


Qperatioii  and  Maintenance  Figqres 

In  this  context  there  are  two  primary  components  to  consider:  one 
being  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  requests  that  fund 
depot  maintenance  and  the  other  being  our  investment 
requirements  for  the  future.  First,  in  FY  2003  the  emergency  war 
supplemental  (IFF)  financed  $2.1  billion  of  our  depot  maintenance 
requirements.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  maintain  our  ships, 
aircraft,  equipment  and  materiel  at  a  pre-deployment  readiness 
standard  or  better.  Funds  were  applied  to  depot  maintenance  for 
ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment  that  were  deployed  longer  than 
planned  and,  as  such,  incurred  wear  and  tear  beyond  normally 
projected  maintenance  levels.  Examples  of  these  extended 
deployments  include  USS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (CVN  72), 
which  was  deployed  for  10  months;  USS  CHEYENNE  (SSN  773), 
which  was  deployed  for  8  months;  and  USS  CARL  VINSON 
(CVN  70),  which  was  deployed  for  8  Va  months. 
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Of  equal  importance,  these  additional  funds  were  also  used  to 
expand  the  scope  of  many  planned  availabilities  to  bring  ships  and 
aircraft  to  their  proper  state  of  current  readiness  to  prosecute  the 
GWOT.  Similarly,  we  accelerated  the  depot  maintenance  for 
seven  additional  ships,  originally  unplanned  based  on  former 
operation  schedules,  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  deploy  again  if 
required.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  2003,  it  became  apparent 
that  due  to  depot  activity  loading,  we  would  not  be  able  to  execute 
all  of  the  combined  President's  Budget  $6.2  billion  baseline  and 
$2.3  billion  in  supplemental  funding  provided.  Consequently,  we 
returned  $216  million  to  the  IFF. 

For  FY  2004,  our  current  supplemental  request  includes  an 
additional  $775  million  for  depot  maintenance  in  addition  to  the 
$5.8  billion  appropriated  for  President's  Budget  FY  2004  to  permit 
an  increase  to  the  planned  maintenance  levels  for  our  next  group  of 
deployers,  as  well  as  to  perform  depot  maintenance  on  five  ships 
that  were  rescheduled  for  maintenance  availabilities  from  FY  2003 
into  2004.  Specifically,  $600  million  of  the  additional  depot 
maintenance  requirement  is  for  ship  maintenance  and  $175  million 
is  to  support  aviation  requirements. 
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The  table  below  summarizes  supplemental  depot  maintenance  O&M: 


Naw 

FY  2003  SupplWMntai 

FY  2004  Supplemental 
Request 

Totals 

(Dollsr*  In  MUlons) 

Dtract 
AoDTOPriatltx) 

Iraq  Freedom 
Fund  (IFn 

SNp  Depot  Maintenance 

1,158 

512 

600 

2^270 

AirtrafI  Depot  Maintenance 

465 

140 

175 

800 

UnexactJtai)le  poitlon  retumed  to  IFF 

-216 

-216 

Totals 

1.643 

436 

775 

2.854 

The  following  table  summarizes  both  FY  2003  and  FY  2004 
President's  Budgets,  and  FY  2003  supplemental  and  FY  2004 
supplemental  requests  combined. 


(Oollara  In  Millions) 

FY  2003 

FY  2004 

Aircraft* 

PresMenTs  Budget 

888 

1.124 

Supplemental 

625 

175 

Aircran  Depot  Mabitenancs  Sut>-Tolal 

1,513 

1.29S 

Sh^* 

President's  Budflet 

5.294 

4.633 

Supplemental 

1.454 

6O0 

Ship  Depot  Mabitenance  SutvTolal 

6.748 

5.233 

8^1 

6,532 

" 

*  =  Includes  Aircraft  or  Stilp  IntefmedWe  and  Depc 
Operations  Si4>port 

it  M<>ln(snanc«.  an< 

iDepot                1 

Ti> 


Capital  Investment  and  Procurement  Requirements 


The  second  part  of  "resetting  the  force"  is  the  Investment  aspect. 
Here,  the  Navy  requested  FY  2003  supplemental  funds  to  "reset" 
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by  addressing  equipment  losses  and  operational  expenditures, 
which  depleted  levels  of  munitions  and  other  expendable  items. 
Our  most  critical  requirements,  such  as  Tactical  Tomahawks,  Joint 
Standoff  Weapons  (JSOWs),  and  ammunition  and  bomb  kits  were 
adequately  funded. 

Navy  FY  2003  needs  were  divided  into  a  "Resetting  the  Force" 
piece  and  an  "Expenditure  Replacement"  piece.  Given  that  the 
recently  enacted  FY  2004  DoD  Appropriations  Act  approved  by 
the  Congress  included  a  $3.49  billion  rescission  to  IFF,  Navy 
anticipated  that  it  would  not  receive  the  $184.5  million 
"Expenditure  Replacement"  piece.  Therefore,  we  included  those 
high  priority  items  in  our  FY  2004  supplemental  investment 
request  which  includes  items  such  as:  aircraft  procurement  spares 
($59M),  other  procurement  outfitting  spares  ($27M),  explosive 
ordnance  equipment  ($25M),  F/A-18  ancillary  equipment  ($13M), 
re-outfitting  fleet  hospitals  ($13M),  command  and  control 
equipment  ($6M),  and  Ready  Reserve  Force  ($24M). 

The  FY  2004  supplemental  has  within  it  a  critical  request  to 
procure  additional  EA-6B  outer  wing  panels  ($55M).  The  EA-6B 
Prowler  is  an  old  air  frame  which  must  be  retired  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.     It  is  also  my  most  expensive  airplane  to 
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operate  when  all  costs  are  factored  in.  The  EA-6B  requirement  is 
of  particular  note  as  the  increased  utilization  of  tiiis  low 
density/high  demand  asset  as  well  as  their  average  age  of  20.7 
years  has  driven  fatigue  life  to  the  point  where  we  must  replace  a 
total  of  54  outer  wing  panels  to  maintain  inventory  levels 
necessary  to  meet  operational  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  $55 
million  currently  included  in  the  FY  2004  siq)plemental  investment 
request,  $30  million  is  required  to  buy  additional  outer  wing  panels 
($15M)  and  accelerate  center  wing  section  production  ($15M). 
The  center  wing  section  acceleration  is  critical  to  keep  this  item 
from  becoming  a  pacing  item  for  the  EA-6B.  The  Navy  is 
examining  ways  to  realign  available  resources  for  this  purpose. 
This  additional  funding  will  return  the  EA-6B  inventory  to  pre-OIF 
levels  in  about  24  months.    The  table  below  summarizes  our 
request. 


Navy 

«!Vi6(liiraq^rM«loni^un<i{#^ 

FY  2004 
Raquaat 

(Dollars  in  MMIom) 

RaialUiill  tl>e 
Forea 

ExpandRura 

Aircraft  Precurefnent  Navy 

60.0 

101.4 

128.6 

Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

272.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  Procuramant  Navy 

0.0 

59.1 

76.4 

Procurement  of  Ammunjtion,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corpe  (Navy  only 

132.2 

0.0 

0.0 

National  Defense  SeaHft  -und 

0.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Research,  Devalopmeid.  Test  and 
EvahjaUon.  Navy 

0.0 

0.0 

34.0 

Tobb 

464.2 

184^ 

263.0 

10 
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While  we  are  clearly  on  the  right  track  to  optimize  employability 
of  our  forces,  some  pieces  offsetting  the  force"  will  not  fall  into 
place  until  critical  investment  items  are  made,  like  the  E/A-6B 
outer  wing  panels.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  the 
execution  of  mitigation  strategies  that  have  allowed  us  to  remain 
responsive  and  flexible.  The  same  is  true  as  we  work  to  increase 
our  precision-guided  mimitions'  inventories  to  levels  required  for 
any  future  contingencies. 

Additional  Constraints  to  Consider 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  always  interest  in  how  the  50/50 
requirement  impacts  our  depot  maintenance  requirements.  In  FY 
2003,  this  did  not  pose  a  problem  nor  do  we  expect  any  difficulties 
in  FY  2004  in  either  the  aviation  or  the  ship  depots.  Having  said 
that,  I  continue  to  have  some  concern  for  the  health  of  our  ship 
repair  industrial  base,  which  must  be  very  carefully  managed  and 
balanced  if  we  are  to  continue  to  sustain  our  ability  to  surge  with 
greater  flexibility  as  is  our  intent  under  the  Fleet  Response  Plan. 
As  the  mmaber  of  contracts  for  new  construction  and  major  repairs 
has  dwindled  over  the  years,  so  has  the  industrial  capacity  that  we 
had  come  to  rely  upon  in  the  event  that  we  needed  to  surge. 
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In  FY  2004  we  will  execute  to  maximum  edacity  in  our  Naval 
Shipyards  causing  the  Fleet  to  prioritize  workload  and  adjust 
availability  start  dates  and  durations.  To  improve  our 
responsiveness  to  future  reconstitution  requirements,  a  Shipyard 
Transformation  Plan  was  developed  by  senior  public  and  private 
shipyard  personnel.  The  Transformation  Plan  will  add  flexible 
capacity  to  our  ship  repair  industrial  base  and  reduce  total  cost 
through  improved  resource  sharing  among  the  public  and  private 
nuclear  capable  shipyards. 

Final  Thoaghts 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  again  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
support  of  this  Committee  that  has  brought  us  to  this  point  in  our 
present  operational  success.  Thanks  as  well  for  the  support  already 
demonstrated  by  asking  the  right  questions  about  what  will  be 
required  to  ensure  continued  future  success  of  our  Nation*s  naval 
forces.  The  Navy  shares  your  concern  for  resetting  the  force  at 
proper  readiness  levels  and  has  identified  the  necessary  elements 
of  providing  that  force  to  the  Nation  when  it  is  called  i^)on  again. 
We  have  learned  important  lessons  in  OEF  and  OIF  and  we  know 
our  Navy's  future  requires  both  rotational  deployments  and 
"surge"  capability.  We  have  a  good  plan,  we  are  investing  well, 
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we  have  a  patriotic  and  exceptionally  capable  industrial  base.  We 
are  changing  for  the  future  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  create  options 
for  the  President,  who  directed  us  to  "be  ready." 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  offering  me  the 
opportunity  to  ^pear  before  you  here  today.  I  am  very  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Statement  of  General  T.  Michael  Moseley,  U.S.  Air  Force, 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

Before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

On  Force  Reconstitution 

21  October  2003 

Introduction 

Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman  Ortiz,  distinguished  Committee 
members,  it  is  both  my  honor  and  privilege  to  sit  with  my  Service 
counterparts  to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon  on  such  a  serious  and 
important  matter.  Successful  reconstitution  and  resetting  of  America's 
armed  forces  is  critical  to  the  success  of  current  stabilization  operations 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  this  nation's  continued  ability  to  project 
military  power  in  support  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT). 

Background 

In  terms  of  Air  Force  readiness.  Congressional  attention,  particularly 
from  this  Committee,  paved  the  way  for  the  substantive  increases  we 
saw  in  our  ability  to  prosecute  this  nation's  National  Security  Strategy 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  renewed  emphasis  on  such  programs  as 
spare  parts,  depot  maintenance,  and  munitions  stockpiles  laid  the 
foundation  for  readiness  and  mission  capable  rates  that  our  Air  Force  has 
not  seen  in  some  time.  At  the  same  time,  your  Committee's  increases  to 
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our  flying  hour,  training,  and  general  Operations  and  Maintenance 
(O&M)  funding  made  it  possible  for  our  force  to  remain  the  most 
proficient  Air  Force  in  the  world.  In  short,  because  of  the  improvements 
that  Congress  supported  over  the  past  few  years,  the  Taliban  and  the 
Ba'athist  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  picked  the  worst  possible  time  to 
confront  the  United  States.  They  met  a  joint  force  composed  of  the  best 
airmen  and  the  best  equipment  the  world  had  ever  seen.  For  your 
support  in  making  that  happen,  your  Air  Force  thanks  you. 

Our  Objective 

We  can  look  back  as  far  as  the  Continental  Army  and  trace  America's 
record  on  resetting  and  reconstituting  the  force  at  the  conclusion  of 
major  combat  operations.  Previously,  significant  cuts  in  manpower  and 
materiel  following  our  conflicts  have  been  precursors  to  periods  of 
unpreparedness  that  require  prolonged  and  costly  build-ups.  Ultimately, 
these  periods  limited  our  nation's  ability  to  deter  or  dissuade  our 
adversaries  and  resulted  needlessly  in  the  loss  of  American  lives  in 
combat. 

Today,  we  are  in  a  different  situation.  September  11*  2001  was  the 
opening  volley  in  the  ongoing  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Operation 
ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  and  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM 
(OIF)  are  but  two  highly  successfiil  campaigns  in  this  war  -  a  war  which 
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will  ultimately  make  the  people  of  this  great  Republic  and  the  peoples  of 
all  peace-loving  nations  safer.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  successful 
reconstitution  and  resetting  of  America's  armed  forces  is  critical.  But  it 
is  important  first  to  frame  the  task  ahead. 

First,  we  are  still  engaged  with  very  dangerous  enemies  throughout  the 
globe.  We  must  replenish  our  stocks,  our  people,  and  our  ability  to 
project  power  around  the  world.  Being  prepared  to  deliver  precise 
effects  anywhere  at  anytime  as  part  of  a  joint  and/or  coalition  force  is  a 
top  priority.  Second,  we  must  rapidly  incorporate  our  lessons  learned 
and  implement  those  changes  to  maintain  oiu-  combat  edge.  As  we 
remain  engaged,  our  current  opponents,  as  well  as  would-be  adversaries, 
are  watching  and  learning  from  the  new  America  way  of  war.  The  Air 
Force  must  ensure  that  we  capitalize  on  our  successes  and  our  lessons 
from  these  recent  conflicts.  Third,  stabilization  operations  and  our 
ability  to  capitalize  on  our  successes  in  OEF  and  OIF  require  significant 
assets  and  a  robust  American  presence.  After  opening  thirty-eight  new 
or  expanded  bases  in  support  of  OEF  and  OIF  and  shifting  our  focus  and 
forces,  we  must  ensure  that  our  enduring  presence  is  equipped  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  their  new  environments. 
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As  a  framework,  the  Air  Force's  objectives  for  resetting  and 
reconstituting  the  force  fall  into  three  broad  categories.  Our 
requirements  will: 

■  Restore  our  equipment  to  combat  effective  state  required  to  fight  in 
the  future; 

■  Incorporate  lessons  learned  by  enhancing  existing  platforms  or 
integrating  technologies  that  proved  valuable;  and 

■  Equip  USAF  forces  currently  engaged  in  stability  operations  with 
the  tools  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Restore/Reset  for  the  Future 

To  achieve  the  mission  of  defending  the  United  States  and  protecting  its 
interests  through  aerospace  power,  the  Air  Force  has  a  vision  of  Global 
Vigilance,  Reach,  and  Power.  This  vision  and  our  ability  to  defeat  our 
adversaries  in  the  future  depends  on  our  ability  to  reset  and  reconstitute.  *> 
Replacing  precision  weapons  kits  (laser  and  GPS-guided  bomb  kits), 
conventional  ammunition  expenditures  (rockets,  small  arms,  fuzes,  etc), 
and  older  weapons  used  in  OIF  and  OEF  (expended  Mavericks  replaced 
with  newer  version  with  Electro-Optical  Guidance  Capability/changing 
cluster  bomb  units  to  Wind  Corrected  Munitions  Dispensers)  are  a  few 
examples  funded  by  Iraqi  Freedom  Funds/FY03  Supplemental. 

Incorporating  Lessons  Learned 

The  Air  Force  has  learned  some  valuable  lessons  with  regard  to  tactics, 
training,  and  equipment  during  OIF  and  OEF.    Rapidly  incorporating 
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these  lessons  into  the  force  will  make  current  operations  much  more 
effective  and  will  provide  real-world  experience  for  improving  our 
future  force.  Supplemental  funding  for  Global  Hawk  enhancements,  the 
integration  of  Advanced  Sensor  Pods,  Special  Tactics  Combat  Controller 
equipment,  and  further  implementation  of  the  highly  successful  Blue 
Force  Tracking  system  are  examples  of  quick  assimilation  of  new 
warfighting  lessons. 

Current  Operations  -  the  New  Reality 

As  previously  mentioned,  we  opened  thirty-eight  new  bases  in  support 
of  OIF  and  OEF.  These  bases  were  not  only  used  to  execute  Air  Force 
missions,  but  were  the  home  to  joint  forces  and  numerous  coalition 
activities.  These  bases  required  everything  from  Basic  Expeditionary 
Airfield  Resources  sets  for  housing,  workspace,  hangars,  and  shop  space 
to  fuel  bladders,  pallets,  Aircraft  Refueling  Vehicles  and  aircraft  ground 
equipment.  The  ongoing  stabilization  operations  in  support  of  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  require  our  forward  presence  in  Iraq  and 
thus  will  require  civil  engineering  equipment,  air  conditioners,  medical 
equipment,  hand  tools,  and  even  heavy  construction  equipment.  All  of 
this  was,  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  transported  forward  and  consumed. 
When  these  items  are  taken  out  of  home  unit  stocks  it  affects  the  combat 
capability  of  that  unit.  It  is  this  impact  that  the  Air  Force  is  attempting 
to  mitigate.     In  the  future,  operational  necessities  will  probably  not 
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include  all  of  these  bases  and  materiel  requirements.  At  some  point, 
select  bases  will  be  put  in  WRM  or  caretaker  status.  The  Air  Force,  as  it 
has  done  at  numerous  bases  thus  far,  will  re-evaluate  the  equipment  that 
should  be  left  at  the  base  in  case  of  future  contingencies  and  the  materiel 
that  can  be  moved  to  active  bases. 

The  Road  Ahead 

While  7.3  of  our  10  Air  Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  worth  of 
capabilities  are  globally  engaged,  resetting  the  force  is  an  Air  Force 
imperative.  For  efforts  in  this  area  to  be  successful,  we  must  focus  on 
reconstituting  capabilities,  not  just  commodities.  Beyond  just 
equipment,  Air  Force  warfighting  capabilities  depend  on  training  and  a 
sustainable  battle  rhythm  for  the  entire  force.  Synchronizing  these 
aspects  with  the  equipment  reconstitution  will  ensure  our  combat 
readiness. 

Currently,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  return  to  pre-OlF  AEF  rotational  cycles 
by  March  2004.  At  that  point,  we  expect  our  fighter  and  bomber  force 
will  be  ready  to  resume  normal  rotations  and  we  will  have  completed  the 
repositioning  of  our  war  reserve  stocks.  By  March,  we  also  expect  that 
most  equipment  and  consumables  within  Unit  Type  Codes  will  be 
reconstituted.  However,  even  with  our  aggressive  efforts  to  reset  certain 
low    density/high    demand    capabilities,    our    Expeditionary    Combat 
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Support,  Intelligence  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  assets,  and 
Security  Forces,  will  not  meet  the  March  goal  due  to  sustained  combat 
operations  and  training  backlogs. 

With  our  goal  of  ensuring  combat  readiness,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  magnitude  of  successfully  reconstituting  the  force  in 
terms  of  cost  and  time.  For  each  of  our  services  it  is  imperative  that  we 
examine  four  specific  questions  this  Committee  has  asked: 

■  What  is  the  cost/time  to  repair  equipment  at  the  unit  and  depot 
level  of  maintenance? 

■  What  is  the  cost  to  procure  new  equipment  to  replace  that 
equipment  damaged  beyond  repair  or  used  beyond  economical 
repair? 

■  Are  the  resources  adequate  in  FY  2003  and  2004  to  accomplish 
this  task? 

■  If  there  are  unfunded  requirements,  how  will  these  shortfalls 
impact  fiiture  readiness  levels? 

Equipment  Repair 

Currently,  we  are  conducting  unit-level  inspections  of  aircraft  returning 
from  overseas  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  asset  can  be 
reconstituted  locally  or  sent  to  depot.  This  will  be  the  first  step  in 
defining  the  total  cost  and  time  to  repair  equipment  at  the  unit  and  depot 
level. 
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The  time  that  equipment  is  unavailable  to  the  warfighter  and  the  repair 
cost  varies  widely  depending  on  the  type  of  equipment  and  the  extent  of 
damage.  For  instance,  if  we  find  reasons  to  remove  the  T56-15  engines 
on  our  C-130s,  it  may  take  90  days  within  the  Continental  US  or  as 
much  as  140  days  if  the  aircraft  is  deployed.  Another  illustration  of  the 
wide  ranges  of  repair  times  is  our  MH-53  helicopter.  In  this  case,  if  we 
determine  that  an  aircraft  is  undamaged,  the  reconstitution  period  is  only 
30  days.  If  the  aircraft  requires  phase  maintenance,  reconstitution 
maintenance,  and  an  operational  check-out  that  period  could  reach  fi-om 
90  to  160  days. 

Actual  costs  to  repair  the  equipment  is  similarly  difficult  to  determine 
and  will  be  dependent  on  the  extent  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Without  knowing  the  level  of  inspections  required  to  ftilly  determine  a 
problem,  the  amount  of  spare  parts  required  to  fix  the  problems,  or  the 
flying  hours  required  for  maintenance  check-outs,  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  actual  costs  at  this  time. 

Maintaining  combat  effectiveness  while  completing  these  inspections 
and  repairs  is  a  top  priority.  To  do  so,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  use  any  and 
all  sources  of  repair  to  reconstitute  critical  assets  and  the  location  of  the 
work  will  be  dependent  on  mission  need  and  the  type  of  work  being 
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performed.  Currently,  the  Air  Force  does  not  foresee  any  repairs  that 
will  significantly  impact  warfighting  unit  downtimes. 

In  terms  of  depot-level  work  following  OEF  and  OIF,  our  major 
commands  have  not  reported  any  significant  effects  on  workflow.  These 
conflicts  did  not  cause  us  to  defer  large  numbers  of  Programmed  Depot 
Maintenance  on  our  airframes  or  equipment.  Thus  far,  we  have  not 
found  any  fleet-wide  issues  that  would  complicate  depot  budgeting  or 
scheduling  programs.  Although  the  final  picture  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  all  OIF-deployed  aircraft  and  equipment  have  been  inspected,  we 
believe  that  the  depots  have  the  capacity  to  handle  all  reconstitution 
activities.  Currently,  the  Air  Force  does  not  see  headroom  as  a  limiting 
factor  nor  do  we  foresee  problems  complying  with  the  50/50 
requirements.  Past  decisions  to  properly  capitalize  our  depots  brought 
us  the  ability  to  accomplish  these  tasks  and  meet  the  warfighter's  needs. 
Combined  with  today's  smart  decisions  on  critical  sources  of  repair,  the 
Air  Force  sees  no  reason  why  we  cannot  resume  top  readiness  rates 
quickly. 

Procurement 

The  Air  Force  projects  total  procurement  costs  for  OIF  and  OEF 
reconstitution  at  approximately  $1.2B.  We  have  submitted  requests 
through  the  Iraqi  Freedom  Funds/FY03  Supplemental  and  in  the  FY04 
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Supplemental  to  replace  equipment  damaged  beyond  or  consumed 
beyond  economical  repair,  replenish  expended  stockpiles,  and  to 
upgrade  some  equipment  as  we  replace  them. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  in  FY04 

Given  our  current  level  of  operations  in  support  of  OIF,  we  believe  we 
will  need  Sl.lB  in  O&M  to  reconstitute  our  forces  and  reset  our  weapon 
system  fleets.  As  submitted,  DOD's  FY  2004  Supplemental  request  is 
sufficient  to  address  known  reconstitution  issues.  Specifically,  we  have 
requested  fimding  for  crucial  programs  such  as: 

■  Depot  maintenance  ($676M) 

■  Contractor  Logistic  Support  ($3 1 3M) 

■  Base  Sustainment  ($  1 80M) 

Risk  and  the  Impact  of  Shortfalls 

However,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  elements  of  risk, 
both  in  Operations  and  Maintenance  and  in  Procurement  activities 
during  this  period  of  reconstitution.  The  Air  Force  will  have  to  evaluate 
this  risk  during  the  execution  year. 

In  terms  of  Procurement,  the  Air  Force  will  have  to  accept  manageable 
risk  in  some  reconstitution  efforts  until  they  can  be  addressed  in  our 
annual  budget  request.  Although  manageable,  until  our  reconstitution 
efforts  are  complete,  our  ability  to  maintain  acceptable  mission  capable 
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rates  and  to  support  future  operations  could  be  impacted.  However 
difficult  these  choices,  it  is  important  to  pause  and  state  here  that  in  all 
cases,  readiness  will  be  our  top  priority  during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  the  Flying  Hour  Program,  as  always,  we  will  fly  the 
program  and  our  most  critical  items  will  be  funded. 

Conclusion 

The  Air  Force,  along  with  each  of  the  members  of  this  joint  team,  is 
proud  of  our  operational  successes  over  the  past  two  years.  When  our 
President  and  this  nation  called  on  October  7*,  2001-  we  were  ready. 
Thirty  days  later  our  joint  team  allowed  Coalition  and  Northern  Alliance 
troops  to  enter  Kabul.  On  19  March  2003,  the  President  once  again 
called  on  the  military  and  again  we  were  ready.  Within  twenty-one 
days,  this  joint  team  had  effectively  broken  coherent  resistance  in 
Baghdad  and  collapsed  the  regime's  control.  Five  days  later,  the  joint 
and  Coalition  team  captured  the  last  major  Iraqi  city,  unseating  a 
despotic  government  and  liberating  approximately  twenty-five  million 
Iraqis. 

The  readiness  that  made  the  Air  Force  contribution  possible  was  the 
result  of  the  hard  work  of  the  thousands  of  airmen  and  civilians  of  our 
Total  Force.  Additionally,  our  success  was  a  tribute  to  this  Committee's 
leadership  and  its  support  at  such  a  critical  time  in  our  nation's  history. 
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Together,  we  can  focus  on  resetting  and  reconstituting  our  forces  for 
maximum  operational  effect  against  future  foes;  strive  to  integrate  our 
combat  lessons  learned;  and  never  forget  we  are  still  engaged  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  We  owe  America's  sons  and  daughters  the  right  tools  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  With  your  help,  your  Air  Force,  and  the  rest  of 
this  joint  team,  is  ready  to  make  it  happen. 
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Introduction 

Chairman  Hefley,  Congressman  Ortiz,  distinguished  members  of  the  Conmiittee,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  once  again  appear  before  the  committee.  It  is  my  privilege  to  report 
on  the  state  of  readiness  of  your  Marine  Corps,  and  on  behalf  of  Marines  everywhere,  I  want  to 
thank  this  Committee  for  its  continuing  support.  Your  commitment  to  improving  the  readiness 
of  our  Nation's  warfighting  response  is  integral  to  maintaining  the  mission  capability  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Global  War  Against  Terrorism.  Our  successful  operations  in  Iraq, 
Afghanistan,  Liberia,  and  ongoing  presence  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  attest  to  the  state  of  our 
readiness.  Your  support  for  the  equipping,  training,  and  maintenance  of  your  Marine  Corps  will 
enable  us  to  remain  the  Nation's  "Expeditionary  Force  in  Readiness." 

Contingency  Operations 

Across  the  spectnun  of  the  missions  assigned  by  the  National  Military  Command 
Authority,  the  Marine  Coips  continues  to  maintain  a  global,  expeditionary  perspective.  We  are  a 
Nation  engaged  in  an  ongoing  Global  War  on  Terrorism;  meanwhile,  our  forces  also  must 
continue  to  serve  as  a  strategic  deterrent,  an  instrument  of  diplomacy,  a  rapid  reaction  force,  and 
the  Nation's  only  truly  expeditionary  force.  Qirrently,  all  but  a  remnant  of  our  forces  engaged  in 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  have  redeployed  from  Iraq.  Our  seasoned  veterans  have 
redeployed  to  resume  their  forward  deployed  presence  missions,  to  reestablish  routine  unit 
rotations,  and  to  prepare  for  whatever  missions  may  come  next.  As  the  Marine  Coips  continues 
to  set  the  force,  our  forces  will  remain  scalable,  sustainable  and  ready  to  respond  to  the  full 
spectrum  of  operations. 
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During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  eighty  percent  of  the  Corps  infantry  battalions  were 
deployed  in  combat  operations,  the  Unit  Deployment  Program,  or  as  part  of  the  Global  Naval 
Forward  Presence  Policy.  Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps'  F/A-18  Hornet 
jets,  attack  helicopters,  and  combat-service-support  capabilities  were  deployed.  All  of  the 
Marine  Corps  AV-8B  Harrier  squadrons,  MlAl  tanks,  amphibious  assault  vehicles,  light 
armored  reconnaissance  and  combat  engineer  battalions  were  forward  deployed.  The  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  deployed  two  seven-ship  Amphibious  Task  Forces  from  each  coast,  with  a 
total  of  11,948  Marines,  158  aircraft,  18,000  short  tons  of  principle  end  items,  and  their 
sustainment.  Our  amphibious  ships  served  as  afloat  staging  areas  and  airfields  when  access  to 
both  allied  and  host  nations  sites  were  denied.  The  attack  to  capture  and  liberate  Tikrit  was  the 
culmination  of  a  reinforced  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  assault  that  lasted  twenty-six  days  and 
spanned  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles.  Crossing  the  initial  line  of  departure  was  an  all 
out  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  effort.  "        '"  " 

We  off-loaded  two  squadrons  of  our  Maritime  Prepostioning  Force  -  eleven  ships 
providing  combat  equipment  ready  for  all  missions  and  thirty  days  of  sustainment.  At  the  same 
time,  our  global  reach  enabled  by  amphibious  platforms  from  our  partnership  with  the  Navy 
enabled  Marine  Forces  to  operate  in  diverse  geographic  locations  from  Afghanistan  to 
Kyrgyzstan,  Uzbekistan,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Southwest  Asia,  Jordan,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Turkey, 
Georgian  Republic,  Iceland,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Colombia,  the  Philippines,  and  North  East  Asia. 
The  rapid  buildup  of  forces  in  the  CENTCOM  Theater  of  operations  validated  the  expeditionary 
posture,  strategic  agility,  and  tactical  flexibility  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  There  are 
profound  geopolitical  and  doctrinal  implications  for  the  operational  reach  demonstrated  by 
Navy-Marine  Corps  forces  diu-ing  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.   As  a  result  of  combat  operations. 
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several  challenges  as  well  as  opportunities  stand  before  the  Marine  Corps  with  respect  to  setting 
our  forces  in  the  near  term,  as  well  as  constituting  our  forces  to  address  future  requirements. 

During  OIF,  the  1^'  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  fought  as  a  joint  team  composed  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines.  Accordingly,  the  Marine  Corps  plans  for  subsequently 
constituting  the  force  includes  both  comprehensive  and  coordinated  joint  solutions.  Within  the 
Corps,  our  operating  forces  are  organized  as  a  "Total  Force,"  combining  both  Active  and 
Reserve  components  that  train  and  fight  together.  We  plan  to  integrate  "lessons  learned"  from 
our  joint  and  Total  Force  experience  in  OIF  to  further  improve  our  ability  to  effectively  plan, 
support,  train  and  fight  in  a  joint  warfighting  environment. 

Marine  Corps  operations  throughout  the  past  year  have  again  highlighted  the  relevance, 
versatility,  flexibility,  interoperability,  and  expeditionary  nature  of  our  forces.  In  partnership 
with  the  Navy,  we  continue  to  leverage  our  forward  presence  so  that  we  may  engage  our 
adversaries  wherever  we  may  find  them,  and  at  the  time  of  our  choosing. 

However,  our  success  in  Iraq  was  not  without  costs.  During  the  Marine  Corps'  fight 
fixsm  Kuwait  to  Tikrit,  a  good  deal  of  our  equipment,  while  performing  admirably,  suffered  some 
form  of  failure  or  battle  damage.  In  a  little  less  than  40  days  our  forces  put  a  far  greater  number 
of  miles  and  flight  hours  on  our  rolling  stock  and  aircraft  then  we  would  have  in  peacetime  and 
training  operations,  and  once  again  our  equipment  proved  worthy  of  the  Marines  who  operate  it. 
That  said,  this  would  of  course  require  additional  supplies  and  maintenance  -  funding  for  which 
is  itKluded  in  our  FY'04  Supplemental  Request. 

Marine  Corps'  weapons  systems  proved  effective  under  the  harshest  of  conditions  and  a 
great  deal  of  ordnance  was  expended.  Many  of  our  preferred  munitions  are  already  being 
manufactured  at  maximum  production  rates  to  meet  inventory  replacement  requirements,  so 
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restoring  our  inventory  levels  will  require  time.  We  will  continue  to  prosecute  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism  wherever  that  path  might  lead.  Meanwhile  the  Marine  Corps  will  set  the  force  as 
swiftly  as  possible  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  readiness  expected  by  our  nation. 

Setting  the  Force 
When  we  refer  to  "setting"  the  force,  we  are  addressing  our  efforts  to  eitsure  our 
readiness.  When  the  call  came,  our  Marines  and  equipment  were  "set,"  poised  and  ready  for 
success.  Their  performance  on  the  battlefield  was  superb.  Our  Marines  endured  the  hardship  of 
battle  and  separation  from  loved  ones  and  emerged  with  their  spirit  intact.  Our  equipment 
performed  under  the  rigors  of  combat  without  the  benefit  of  routine  maintenance  cycles.  Today 
we  are  dealing  with  the  effects  of  our  recent  successes.  Some  of  the  effects  are  immediately 
obvious  while  some  will  be  apparent  only  over  time.  By  rotating  and  repairing  our  units  and 
equipment,  we  ensure  the  highest  possible  state  of  readiness.  In  this  sense,  we  will  be 
continuously  "setting"  the  force  for  some  time.  In  the  near-term  FY  2003-2004  period,  we  will 
re-deploy  forces  from  OIF  and  engage  in  maintenance  and  training  activities  to  meet  our  planned 
presence  and  operational  planning  requirements.  The  near  term  force  setting  challenges  that  lie 
before  us  continue  to  be  assessed  and  will  not  be  fully  realized  until  all  of  our  forces  have 
returned  home,  resumed  routine  deployments  and  our  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  is  fiilly 
constituted.  The  Marine  Corps  objective  in  setting  and  constituting  the  force  is  to  maintain  a 
high  state  of  preparedness  as  a  ready  force  while  preparing  for  the  futx^e  as  a  joint  partner  in 
answering  challenges  to  national  security.  As  with  any  objective  there  is  a  cost,  and  I  come 
prepared  to  discuss  those  costs  with  you  today.        .       -•'        ...;':.<.       .     '       • 
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Supplemental  Funding 

The  Marine  Corps  received  sufficient  funding  through  the  FY  2003  Supplemental  to 
cover  all  of  its  Military  Personnel  and  Operations  and  Maintenance  requirements.  Likewise,  the 
FY  2004  Contingency  Operations  Supplemental  request  also  addresses  all  of  our  essential  and 
anticipated  Military  Personnel  and  Operations  and  Maintenance  requirements.  To  that  end  our 
supplemental  funding  request  contains  operational  support  costs  of  $1,045  billion  to  cover  the 
incremental  operational  costs,  OPTEMPO,  training,  material  and  services,  facilities/base  support 
costs,  constitution,  and  depot  maintenance.  The  FY  2004  Supplemental  also  includes  $830 
million  in  the  Marine  Corps  Military  Persormel  accounts  to  cover  the  costs  of  Mobilized  Marine 
Reservists,  active  duty  end  strength  carryover,  and  the  costs  associated  with  contingency  plans  to 
deploy  a  MAGTF  in  support  of  OIF  as  early  as  Spring  2004  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year.  A 
longer  deployment  or  a  larger  force  would  result  in  a  requirement  for  additional  funding. 
Additionally,  $351.3  million  is  included  in  the  FY  04  Supplemental  request  for  Personnel 
Support  costs  in  support  of  ongoing  Marine  Corps  support  of  Operations  Noble  Eagle,  Enduring 
Freedom,  and  Iraqi  Freedom.  These  costs  cover  oiu^  Active  and  Reserve  component 
activation/deactivation  costs,  temporary  additional  duty.  Class  II  supply  for,  clothing,  tools,  and 
administrative  supplies,  and  Class  VIEI  personal  demand  items  including  medical  supplies,  and 
Reserve.  This  $351.3  million  portion  of  the  request  also  includes  $18  million  in  DHP  for  health 
care  for  activated  reserve  forces  and  their  families. 

Equipment  Replacement 

The  Marine  Corps  objective  in  setting  and  constituting  the  force  is  to  maintain  a  high  state 
of  preparedness  as  a  ready  force.   This  will  obviously  take  both  time  and  money.    Two  of  our 
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four  divisions  are  currently  reporting  significant  degradations  in  readiness  because  of  equipment 
loss  or  damage. 

During  OIF,  the  Marine  Corps  offloaded  two  Maritime  Prepostitioning  Squadrons. 
Our  equipment  came  off  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  Squadrons  1  and  2  with  equipment 
readiness  ratings  of  98%  and  99%  respectively.  After  combat  operations  much  equipment  is 
worn  and  broken,  and  assessment  of  the  material  condition  of  that  equipment  is  ongoing.  We 
have  approximately  2,000  Marines  in  Kuwait  working  to  both  assess  and  where  feasible  bring 
that  equipment  up  to  a  usable  condition.  In  the  interim,  the  equipment  we  back  load  will  be 
usable,  able  to  shoot,  move,  and  communicate.  The  equipment  going  to  reconstitute  the 
Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  losses  is  being  pulled  from  assets  left  behind  by  deploying  units, 
and  global  war  reserve  stocks.  It  will  take  time  to  return  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force 
program  to  pre-employment  capability.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  the  constitution  process  to 
transform  our  MPS  through  the  implementation  of  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ship 
Realignment  Plan.  This  plan  shifts  several  ships  among  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadrons 
in  order  to  achieve  enhanced  capability  and  interoperability  in  support  of  deliberate  and 
contingency  plans.  We  have  used  many  assets  fix»m  the  Norway  Air-Landed  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade  (NALMEB)  Prepositioning  Program  in  the  constitution  of  our  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Squadrons,  and  expect  to  tap  ftirther  into  the  assets  stored  there  as  we  progress  in 
the  overall  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  constitution.  .-i,:!. 

Depot  Maintenance 
Returning  our  operating  and  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  equipment  to  full  mission 
c^abilities  is  one  of  our  highest  priorities,  and  that  priority  is  reflected  in  both  the  FY  2003  and 
FY-  •■   ■■-  ,     -  •■  ■■'■■  -•'■■'■  ■  '■■    ■--    '  ■'  ■'^■■'^^■■■^''''  ■ 
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2004  Supplemental  requests  for  depot  maintenance  funding.  However,  we  have  constrained  our 
request  for  equipment  throughput  at  our  two  Marine  Corps  depots  in  order  to  preclude  a 
significant  investment  in  new  facilities  or  production  line  tooling.  We  will  continue  to  evaluate 
options  to  accelerate  our  depot  maintenance  throughput  in  order  to  return  mission  essential 
equipment  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Aircraft  Replacement 

The  Marine  Corps  intent  for  replacing  combat  losses  is  to  continue  our  transformation 
and  modernization  initiatives  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  and  to  recapitalize  only  when  necessary. 
We  have  put  forth  a  plan  for  replacing  all  our  aircraft  that  were  lost  during  OIF.  We  lost  seven 
aircraft  during  OIF,  not  all  of  which  will  be  replaced  in  the  near  term  with  like  model 
replacements.  For  example,  AV-8B  Harrier  aircraft  are  no  longer  in  production,  so  the  AV-8B 
lost  during  OIF  will  be  replaced  by  the  next  generation  Joint  Strike  Fighter,  which  begins 
production  in  FY  2006.  This  will  ultimately  allow  us  to  constitute  our  force  with  a  more  capable 
platform  and  accelerate  our  transformation  efforts.  Similarly,  two  CH-46E  Sea  Knights 
helicopters  are  projected  to  be  replaced  by  two  M\'-22  Ospreys  in  FY  2004.  A  CH-53E  Super 
Stallion  helicopter  will  be  replaced  by  a  CH-53E  from  the  boneyard  after  modernization  at  a  cost 
of  $1.5  million.  Two  UH-IN  Huey,  and  two  AH-l  W  Super  Cobra  helicopters  that  were  lost,  will 
be  replaced  by  4  H-1 Y/Z  aircraft  in  FY  2004. 

Other  Investment  Items 

The  FY  2004  Supplemental  includes  a  Marine  Corps  request  of  $123.4  million  to  replace 
combat  losses  and  facihtate  implementation  of  OIF  lessons  learned.  The  $123.4  million 
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portion  of  the  FY  2004  Supplemental  request  includes  $23.2  million  for  eleven  Light  Armored 
Vehicles  (LAV),  $13.1  million  for  77  MK48  Logistics  Vehicle  System  modifications,  $8.3 
million  for  three  M88A2  Recovery  vehicles,  and  $78.8  million  for  105  Amphibious  Assault 
Vehicle  replacement  and  upgrade  vehicles. 

Any  inventory  shortfalls  due  to  delays  in  equipment  or  munitions  replacement  are 
manageable  in  the  near  term,  and  we  continue  to  explore  options  to  accelerate  the  procurement  of 
next  generation  replacement  items  with  enhanced  capabilities  as  part  of  our  force  constitution 
efforts.  The  impact  of  the  delay  in  flinding  all  of  our  identified  requirements  on  combat 
readiness  is  modest  and  must  be  weighed  against  the  opportunities  available  to  provide  the  force 
with  truly  transformational  capabilities.  ■ 

Otu"  Marines  have  done  an  exceptional  job.  They  have  embraced  every  mission  with 
enthusiasm.  The  number  of  first  term  reenlistments  to  appropriate  skills  is  at  an  all  time  high  at  a 
time  when  the  average  number  of  unit-deployed  days  is  approaching  300  out  of  the  last  730  days. 
We  are  actively  monitoring  our  OPTEMPO.  As  our  forces  return  there  are  Marines  who  will  be 
leaving  active  Service,  and  there  will  be  young  Marines  that  are  finishing  boot  camp  and  entering 
the  operating  forces.  These  young  Marines  must  be  properly  trained  before  deploying  in  support 
of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  For  the  Marines  that  remain  in  our  ranks,  we  will  refocus  our 
enlisted  professional  military  education  (PME)  to  ensure  that  it  addresses  the  joint  aspect  of 
warfighting.  '  ' 

Marines  returning  from  combat  operations  and  lengthy  deployments  will  be  supported  by 
unit  Commanders  at  every  level  who  will  monitor,  train,  and  offer  treatment  to  Marines 
experiencing  adverse  post-deployment  effects.    To  that  end,  a  new  program  called  Warrior's 
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Return  will  provide  Marines  that  experience  difficulty  in  adjusting  with  medical  and  counseling 
assistance. 

Conclusion 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  again  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their 
outstanding,  continuing  support  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  opportunity  to  address  our 
readiness  issues.  Our  expeditionary  force  in  readiness  did  an  exceptional  job  during  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom,  Their  accomplishments  were  a  direct  reflection  of  your  continued  support  and 
commitment  to  maintaining  our  nation's  expeditionary  warfighting  capability.  Your  Marine 
Corps  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  restate  oiu:  requirements  as  reflected  in  the  FY  2004 
Supplemental  and  thanks  you  for  your  assistance. 
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Armor  Shortfall  Hits  U.S.  Troops 

By  Associated  Press 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  130,000  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq  still  have  not  been  issued  a  new  type  of  ceramic 
body  armor  strong  enough  to  protect  against  bullets  fired  from  assault  rifles. 

Delays  in  funding,  production  and  shipping  mean  it  will  be  December  before  all  troops  in  Iraq  will  have 
the  vests,  which  were  introduced  four  years  ago,  military  officials  say. 

Congress  approved  $310  million  in  April  to  buy  300.000  bulletproof  vests,  with  30,000  destined  to 
complete  outfiltmg  of  the  troops  in  Iraq.  Of  that  money,  however,  only  about  $75  million  has  reached 
the  Army  office  responsible  for  overseeing  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  vests,  said  David 
Nelson,  who  works  at  the  office. 

Angry  members  of  Congress  have  denounced  the  Pentagon.  They  say  up  to  44,000  troops  lack  the  vests 
because  of  sluggish  supply  chain,  a  figure  significantly  higher  than  that  given  by  the  Pentagon.  Relatives 
of  some  soldiers  have  resorted  to  buying  the  body  armor,  which  costs  more  than  $1,000,  and  shipping  it 
to  Iraq,  the  lawmakers  say. 

"1  got  a  letter  from  a  young  soldier  in  Baghdad  saying  that  the  men  in  his  group  were  concerned  that 
they  had  cheap  armor  that  was  incapable  of  stopping  bullets.  And  they  wondered  why  they  could  not 
have  the  best  protection  possible  under  the  circumstances,"  said  Rep  Ted  Strickland,  Ohio  Democrat 

The  House  version  of  an  $86.7  billion  supplemental  spending  request  for  Iraq's  reconstruction  passed 
last  week  would  include  $251  million  for  body  armor  and  for  clearing  unexploded  munitions,  although 
it's  not  clear  whether  additional  money  would  speed  up  the  process  at  this  point.  President  Bush's 
original  request  included  no  additional  money  for  body  armor. 

The  military's  Interceptor  vests,  introduced  in  1999,  include  removable  ceramic  plates  in  the  front  and 
back  that  can  stop  bullets  such  as  the  7.62  mm  rounds  fired  by  Kalashnikov  rifles  common  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Older-model  vests  can  protect  against  shrapnel  and  other  low-speed  projectiles  but  not 
high-velocity  rifle  rounds. 

Several  soldiers  serving  in  both  countries  have  credited  the  Interceptor  vests  with  saving  their  lives. 

Each  vest  with  its  plates  weighs  more  than  1 6  pounds  and  costs  more  than  $  1 ,000. 

The  shortfall  in  Iraq  occurred  because  the  military's  need  for  body  armor  outstripped  its  ability  to  make 
and  deliver  the  Interceptor  plates,  said  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Army's  deputy  product  manager  for  outfitting 
soldiers. 

The  Army  had  boosted  production  to  supply  soldiers  fightmg  in  Afghanistan  when  planning  for  the  Iraq 
war  began  in  earnest  last  year,  Mr.  Nelson  said. 
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Production  of  the  plates  surged  a  year  ago  from  about  3,000  per  month  to  6,000  to  10,000  per  month, 
Mr.  Nelson  said.  Current  production  is  about  25,000  plates  per  month,  and  the  Army  is  working  to 
double  that  to  50,000  per  month,  he  said. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  money,  it's  a  question  of  capacity  to  manufacture  these  devices,"  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  Gen.  Richard  B.  .Myers  told  a  Senate  committee  last  month.  "We're  making  them  as 
quickly  as  we  can." 

Of  the  American  soldiers  in  Iraq  who  have  the  body  armor,  some  received  it  before  arriving  there  and 
others  after  deployment. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  the  Army  originally  hired  three  companies  to  make  the  plates:  Armor  Works  LLC  of 
Tempe,  Ariz.;  Ceradyne  Inc.  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif;  and  Simula  Inc.  of  Phoenix. 

The  Army  recently  added  three  companies  to  make  the  inserts,  Mr.  Nelson  said;  Point  Blank  Body 
Armor  Inc.,  a  division  of  DHB  Industries,  of  Carle  Place,  N.Y.;  ProTech  Armored  Products,  a  subsidiary 
of  Armor  Holdings  Inc.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  ForceOne  LLC,  of  Spruce  Pine,  N.C. 

To  help  meet  the  demand,  all  six  companies  also  are  making  heavier  versions  of  the  bulletproof  plates, 
which  can  be  manufactured  more  quickly  and  easily,  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

Army  Sgt.  Chris  Smith,  24,  shot  in  the  chest  during  an  ambush  in  Iraq  in  late  August,  is  among  those 
who  has  credited  the  vest  with  saving  his  life. 

"His  armor  blew  up  with  the  force  ...  shattered  like  it  was  supposed  to,"  said  his  mother,  Bev  Smith  of 
Bismarck,  N.D.  Her  son  returned  fire  and  killed  his  attacker  and  suffered  only  a  bruised  chest,  she  told 
the  Bismarck  Tribune, 
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DefenseWatch  (sftt.org) 
October  20,  2003 

Have  Vest,  Will  Loan 

By  David  H.  Hackworth 

My  British-made  bulletproof  Tetranike  vest  served  me  well  in  the  badlands  of  ex- Yugoslavia,  Somalia 
and  Latin  America  back  in  my  days  as  a  war  correspondent  -  that  is,  before  darling  wife  Eilhys  changed 
the  drill. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  the  vest  is  also  retired.  No  sirree.  Since  9-11,  my  trusty  Tetranike  has  served  one 
tour  with  the  Army  in  Afghanistan  and  three  in  Iraq:  with  the  Army,  FBI  and  presently  protecting  a 
retired  "snake  eater"  who's  training  the  Iraqi  police  force. 

The  reason  that  sucker's  so  well-traveled  is  that  the  Bush  administration  just  can't  get  its  priorities  right 
when  it  comes  to  giving  each  and  every  one  of  our  soldiers  the  nght  stuff  to  kick  up  the  odds  of  their 
making  it  through  the  hit-and-run  hell  of  insurgent  combat. 

About  40,000  of  our  sons  and  daughters  in  harm's  way  in  Iraq  actually  have  to  buy,  borrow,  beg  or  go 
without  adequate  body  armor  because  a  bumbling  Pentagon  bureaucracy  hasn't  been  issuing  100  percent 
of  our  troops  the  very  best  full  metal  jacket  money  can  buy  -  even  though  the  money  has  been  long 
appropriated. 

Worried  moms  and  pops  are  sending  vests  to  their  kids  in  care  packages  that  in  other  conflicts  contained 
cookies  and  Kool-Aid.  A  manufacturer's  ad  in  Army  Magazine  says  it  all:  "Our  vest  could  be  the  best 
four  pounds  a  soldier  ever  gained." 

The  latest  vests  -  worn  by  a  large  percentage  of  our  luckier  grunts  -  are  composed  of  layered  sheets  of 
Kevlar  with  pockets  in  front  and  back  for  ceramic  plates  to  protect  vital  organs  and  will  stop  a  point- 
blank  7.62  small-arms  fire.  One-third  lighter  than  the  Vietnam-type  gear,  they,  of  course,  aren't  the  final 
solution,  but  they're  far  better  than  anything  else  the  engineers  have  cooked  up  to  date. 

Our  soldiers  swear  by  them  -  and  so  do  the  docs.  Body  armor  saves  lives  and  has  well-demonstrated  its 
bullet-  and  shrapnel-stopping  efficiency  in  bad  places  like  Somalia,  Afghanistan  and  now  daily  in  Iraq  - 
where  so  far  about  2,000  soldiers  have  been  killed  or  wounded. 

If  these  more  modem  flak  jackets  aren't  preventing  hundreds  of  legs  and  arms  from  being  blown  off - 
keeping  the  docs  at  Army  hospitals  like  Walter  Reed  burning  the  midnightoil  -  at  least  they're  standing 
between  more  of  our  kids  and  the  morgue. 

But  too  many  troopers  in  Iraqtell  me  they  still  have  Vietuam-era  antiques  that  are  about  as  effective  as 
wrapping  cotton  batting  around  their  torsos. 

The  rea":on  for  this  Pentagon  criminal  negligence  is  twofold:  first,  the  $310  million  Congress  approved 
for  the  vests  got  parked  at  various  places,  where  bucks  were  siphoned  off  for  noncombat-related  items; 
and  second,  the  Army  has  treated  the  vest  issue  the  way  it  handles  routine  requisitions,  such  as  portable 
toilets  and  tent  poles. 

Soldiers  for  the  Truth  executive  retired  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Roger  Charles  was  dead  on  target  when  he  said, 
http://ebird.afis.osd.mil/ebfiles/s2003 1 02 1 226438,html  1 0/2 1/03 
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"The  Pentagon  has  handled  the  replacement  of  body  armor  as  though  it"s  a  routme  general-issue  item." 

A  few  years  back,  the  top  supply  brass  decided  to  implement  a  one-for-one  exchange  of  new  vests  for 
old  vests.  Apparently,  the  realities  of  Afghan  istanand  Iraqstill  haven't  hit  the  radar  screen  of  these 
logistics  wizards,  so  biz-as-usual  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  -  despite  the  mountmg  casualties. 

Congress  is  about  to  approve  about  $65  billion  for  the  U.S. military  m  Iraqand  Afghanistan.  But  Bush  & 
Company  haven't  included  one  penny  for  body  armor,  even  though  the  cost  of  the  extraordinary  security 
precautions  on  the  president's  recent  Asian  tour  would  cover  a  vest  for  every  soldier  seconded  to  the 
Iraqi  sand  traps. 

For  sure,  enough  cash  would  be  skmimed  off  that  giant  pile  of  taxpayer  dough  to  fix  this  critical 
problem  if  Rummy,  Gen.  Richard  Myers  and  a  few  of  the  Pentagon  supply  generals  were  outfitted  with 
obsolete  vests  and  sent  off  with  our  serving  heroes  to  patrol  the  mean  streets  of  Iraq. 

The  vests  would  suddenly  be  exchanged  as  quickly  as  Abrams  tanks'  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles' 
tracks  get  replaced  -  with  U.S.  plants  working  three  shifts  and  the  heavy  tracks  then  rushed  by  air  to  the 
battlefield. 

Which  is  the  way  it  always  should  be. 

If  we  don't  take  care  of  our  troops,  how  can  they  take  care  of  us? 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  HEFLEY 

Mr.  Hefley.  How  does  your  service  define  reconstitution  and  how  does  your  serv- 
ice define  resetting  the  force?  What  distinguished  one  requirement  from  the  other? 

Admiral  Mullen.  In  the  Navy,  we  do  not  talk  in  terms  of  "reconstitution"  or  "re- 
setting the  force."  We  do,  however,  use  the  terms  "constitution"  or  "setting  the  force" 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  constantly  push  ahead  with  our  trans- 
formational goals  (e.g..  Fleet  Response  Program/Flexible  Deployment  Concept,  inno- 
vative operational  concepts,  transformational  equipment  and  systems,  etc.)  rather 
than  merely  restoring  the  previous  "steady  state"  capability  of  the  force.  We  have 
used  the  terms  synonymously  to  describe  the  process  of  readying  returning  forces 
for  the  next  rotational  or  surge  requirement 

General  MosELEY.  We  view  reconstitution  as  actions  taken  by  a  military  force  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  operational  employment  to  restore  combat  capability  to  full 
operational  readiness.  Resetting  or  Setting  the  Force  is  an  over-arching  term  for  ac- 
tions taken  to  reconstitute  and  ensure  resources  (commodities,  personnel,  and  fund- 
ing) are  synchronized  to  provide  capabilities  needed  to  meet  future  threats.  The  fun- 
damental difference  is  that  Resetting  the  Force  takes  us  to  a  posture  that  is  poten- 
tially different  than  we  had  prior  to  combat  operations  and  focuses  our  efforts  to- 
wards "future  threats."  Reconstitution  restores  us  to  the  same  posture  as  before 
combat  operations. 

General  N'^'LAND.  Setting  is  a  term  we  use  in  referring  to  the  Corps  as  a  force. 
When  we  refer  to  setting  the  force,  we  are  addressing  our  ongoing  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  combat  readiness  of  your  Marine  Corps.  Optempo,  Perstempo,  and  equip- 
ment condition  are  but  a  few  of  the  readiness  considerations  that  we  address  in  set- 
ting the  force  for  operational  commitments. 

Constitution  is  a  term  we  use  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  a  unit  or  element 
of  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF).  It  is  usually  used  to  describe  equip- 
ment status  (e.g.,  reconstitution  of  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  Squadron), 
constitution  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  unit's  Table  of  Organization  as  well.  The 
Marine  Corps  objective  in  setting  and  constituting  the  force  is  to  maintain  a  high 
state  of  preparedness  as  a  ready  force  while  preparing  for  the  future  as  a  joint  part- 
ner in  answering  challenges  to  national  security. 

General  Cody.  Reconstitution  is  defined  as  extraordinary  actions  taken  by  com- 
manders to  restore  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units  to  a 
desired  level  of  combat  capability  commensurate  with  mission  requirements  and 
availability  of  resources.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  uses  the  term 
"Setting  the  Force"  or  "Reset"  instead  of  reconstitution. 

The  Army  has  further  defined  Setting  the  Force  to  include:  developing  a  theater 
footprint  and  reconfiguring  Army  Prepositioned  Stocks;  preparing  follow  on  Army 
units  for  deployment  and  employment;  developing  Army  plans  in  concert  with  OSD 
to  support  the  combatant  commander;  reconstitution  including:  resourcing,  repair/ 
overhaul,  prioritization,  facilities  and  personnel;  continuing  to  modernize  and  trans- 
form by  applying  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  lessons  learned  to  the  Current  Force  and 
preparing  to  field  the  Future  Force  as  well  as  implementing  the  Army  portion  of 
the  OSD  Integrated  Global  Presence  and  Basing  Strategy. 

Mr.  Hefley.  To  what  extent  will  each  of  the  services  replace  items  used  in  OPER- 
ATION IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  with  new  or 
upgraded  capabilities? 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  The  FY  2003  emergency  war  supplemental  (IFF)  financed  $2.1 
billion  of  our  depot  maintenance.  These  funds  were  used  to  maintain  and  restore 
our  ships,  aircraft,  equipment  and  materiel  to  a  pre-deplojonent  readiness  standard 
or  better.  The  scope  of  many  planned  availabilities  was  expanded  to  improve  ships 
and  aircraft  readiness  levels  to  the  proper  state  to  prosecute  the  Global  War  on  Ter- 
ror. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  lessons  learned  in  OIF  and  OEF,  some  items  used  in  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism  will  be  replaced  with  new  equipment  (e.g.  Global  Broad- 
cast System).  Others  may  be  upgraded  or  improved  (e.g.  Amphibious  Assault  Vehi- 
cle modifications).  Additionally,  for  items  that  will  serve  as  replacements  for  equip- 
ment/material destroyed  or  expended,  if  an  upgraded  item  exists,  it — rather  than 
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the  older  version — will  be  purchased.  An  example  of  this  is  the  new  Tactical  Toma- 
hawk missiles,  which  will  replace  the  older  Tomahawk  munitions. 

General  CODY.  Along  with  daily  maintenance  requirements,  the  Army  is  currently 
conducting  detailed  technical  inspections  on  all  deployed  equipment  to  determine 
serviceability.  As  equipment  is  determined  to  be  'Uneconomically  Repairable'  due  to 
battle  damage  or  excessive  wear  and  tear,  it  will  be  replaced  to  maintain  high  readi- 
ness levels  in  our  fighting  units.  Our  intent  is  to  upgrade  existing  equipment  with 
capabilities  that  enhance  the  performance  of  our  troops  based  on  lessons  learned 
from  current  operations.  As  an  example,  commanders  laud  the  Blue  Force  Tracking/ 
Force  XXI  Battle  Command,  Brigade  and  Below  (FBCB2)  system  as  a  force  multi- 
plier and  anti-fratricide  tool.  This  system  is  now  being  issued  to  units  throughout 
the  Army.  As  we  Reset,  we  also  want  to  upgrade  key  capabilities  in  Army 
Prepositioned  Stocks  (APS).  These  upgrades  include:  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Ve- 
hicles (FMTV)  trucks,  upgraded  tanks  and  Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  and  removal 
of  all  gasoline  operated  equipment  from  APS. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Your  written  statement  explains  that  certain  low  density/high  de- 
mand capabilities  will  not  be  'reset'  in  March  2004  when  you  plan  to  return  to  pre- 
OIF  rotational  cycles.  When  will  these  capabilities  be  'reset'? 

General  Nyland.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  is  the  Air  Force  greatest  challenge,  or  where  is  the  highest 
level  of  risk  in  this  area  of  resetting  the  force? 

General  Moseley.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Does  the  funding  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  and  2004  supple- 
mental appropriations  cover  the  total  known  maintenance  and  repair  requirement? 

Admiral  MULLEN.  Given  the  many  variables  associated  with  maintenance  and  re- 
pair capacities  at  shipyard  or  depot  level  activities,  platform  operational  availabil- 
ities, acquisition  restrictions,  and  other  constraints,  the  FY  2003  and  FY  2004  sup- 
plemental appropriations  covered  our  total  known  prioritized  requirements.  As 
noted  in  the  testimony,  certain  maintenance  and  repair  work  is  tied  to  future  in- 
vestments (e.g.  E/A-6B  outer  wing  panels)  and  some  work  was  simply  unable  to  be 
executed  due  to  depot  activity  loading  (e.g.  FY  2003  $216M  returned  to  the  IFF). 

When  added  to  the  FY  2003  appropriated  baseline,  the  FY  2003  supplemental  ap- 
propriation funded  known  cost-of-war  aircraft,  ship  and  equipment  maintenance  for 
operational  Fleet  assets  returning  from  in-theater.  The  FY  2004  supplemental  in- 
cluded $775  million  as  an  estimate  of  projected  cost-of-war  related  depot  mainte- 
nance at  a  lower,  post-Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  operating  tempo.  It  does  fund 
known  maintenance  requirements  associated  with  this  lower  planned  operating 
tempo. 

General  Moseley.  Funding  in  the  FY03  and  FY04  supplemental  allow  execution 
of  the  known  maintenance  and  repair  requirement,  which  considers  aircraft  avail- 
ability, on-going  operations,  and  the  state  of  the  fleet.  Here  again,  we  must  reiterate 
there  are  some  elements  of  risk  during  this  period  of  reconstitution/resetting  our 
forces.  We  will  have  to  evaluate  this  risk  as  it  emerges  during  the  year  of  execution. 

General  Nyland.  FY03  Supplemental  funding  was  adequate  to  cover  all  known 
executable  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  in  FY03.  It  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine if  FY04  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  will  be  adequately  funded,  espe- 
cially reconstitution  requirements,  because  those  requirements  continue  to  be  re- 
fined. The  Marine  Corps  is  currently  still  in  the  process  of  performing  assessments 
to  determine  the  condition  and  associated  maintenance  and  repair  costs  of  all  rede- 
ploying/redeployed equipment. 

The  recent  significant  increase  to  Marine  Corps  participation  in  OIF  was  not 
originally  forecast  or  funded  by  the  Supplemental.  We  are  therefore  continuing  to 
revise  our  maintenance  and  repair  requirements.  There  remain  significant  unknown 
variables  such  as  operational  tempo  that  will  be  refined  as  planning,  equipment  re- 
quirements and  force  flow  are  refined.  The  Marine  Corps  is  providing  updated  esti- 
mates to  DoN  and  OSD  as  requirements  and  repair  capacity  are  identified. 

General  Cody.  The  supplemental  will  support  on-going  operations  in  theater  as 
its  first  priority.  Funding  is  also  included  for  reconstitution  of  unit  and  Army 
Prepositioned  equipment  sets  from  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Free- 
dom, but  is  not  sufficient.  The  operational  tempo  and  harsh  Iraqi  environment  is 
extremely  demanding  on  our  equipment,  especially  Aviation  systems.  The  Army  has 
defined  programs  and  procedures  to  restore  deployed  equipment  to  pre-deployment 
levels.  However,  if  operations  continue  at  the  current  pace,  the  supplemental  fund- 
ing included  for  organic  maintenance  and  projected  repairs  is  unlikely  to  meet  the 
requirements  to  both  support  the  equipment  in  theater  and  rehabilitate  it  to  keep 
it  going  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  When  will  each  Service  have  a  sufficiently  rigorous  analysis  of  equip- 
ment condition  to  effectively  project  the  amount  and  level  of  maintenance  and  repair 
required  to  return  equipment  to  a  combat  ready  status? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  Navy  already  has  a  good  process  to  assess  the  equipment 
condition  and  project  the  depot  maintenance  and  repair  work  that  must  be  accom- 
plished to  have  our  ships  and  aircraft  combat  ready.  The  assessment  includes  in- 
theater  inspections,  system  condition  assessments,  maintenance  plans,  and  pre- 
dicted engine  failures  per  flight  hour. 

General  Moseley.  The  primary  source  of  data  for  rigorous  analysis  of  aircraft  and 
support  equipment  condition  begins  with  regular  inspection  schedules.  The  level  of 
maintenance  and  repair  is  determined  through  the  periodic  inspection  process, 
whether  performed  organically  at  home  station  or  at  an  Air  Logistics  Center 
through  programmed  depot  maintenance.  The  necessary  maintenance  or  repair  is 
then  performed  at  the  appropriate  level/location  by  the  unit,  depot  and/or  contractor. 
Air  Force  expects  completion  in  March  04. 

General  Nyland.  The  Marine  Corps  has  conducted  preliminary  analysis  on  the 
condition  of  equipment  to  include  assets  in  theatre,  in  storage,  assets  held  by  the 
Marine  Forces  and  assets  aboard  Maritime  Pre-positioning  Ships.  The  amount  and 
level  of  maintenance  and  repair  required  to  return  equipment  to  a  combat  ready  sta- 
tus has  been  estimated  and  provided  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Due  to  current 
and  future  operations,  the  requirement  projected  to  return  equipment  to  a  combat 
ready  status  will  need  adjustment  as  events  occur. 

General  Cody.  The  Army  based  its  initial  cost  estimate  to  reconstitute  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  equipment  on  experience  from  past 
operations,  in-country  technical  inspections  and  emerging  maintenance  data  from 
current  operations.  A  more  detailed/accurate  analysis  will  take  place  during  the  re- 
deployment technical  inspections  at  the  port  and  at  unit  home  stations. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  constraints,  if  any,  limit  your  Service's  ability  to  perform  more 
of  the  additional  work  in  military  depots? 

Admiral  Mlillen.  Currently,  the  additional  work  is  being  performed  through  care- 
fully applied  overtime,  use  of  on-calls  and/or  temporary  contractor  support.  While 
not  limiting  the  depot  work  performed  at  this  time,  the  availability  of  trained  and 
qualified  labor  could  be  a  constraint  following  unplanned  operations  in  the  future. 

General  Moseley.  We  do  not  foresee  any  constraints  that  would  limit  the  Air 
Force's  ability  to  perform  additional  work  in  the  depots.  The  depots  have  the  capac- 
ity to  handle  known  reconstitution  activities. 

General  Nyland.  The  ability  to  perform  additional  work  at  Marine  Corps  depots 
is  constrained  by  the  availability  of  equipment  and  funding. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  continuously  reviewing  equipment  requirements  for  ongoing 
operations  as  well  as  satisfying  maintenance  requirements  for  the  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Program.  To  date,  the  Marine  Corps  Depots  have  been  able  to  effec- 
tively execute  reconstitution  requirements  through  the  use  of  overtime  or  hiring  ad- 
ditional personnel.  Contractor  maintenance  as  well  as  other  services'  depots  have 
also  been  utilized  to  perform  necessary  maintenance. 

General  Cody.  The  Army  has  developed  a  plan  that  will  provide  for  accelerated 
execution  of  the  fiscal  year  2004  Reset  program  through  the  use  of  overtime,  multi- 
shift  operations,  contract  field  teams,  work  share  initiatives,  new  hires  and  process 
improvements.  We  are  maximizing  the  use  of  our  labor  force,  repair  parts  and  main- 
tenance capabilities  across  the  industrial  base.  We  continue  to  cash  flow  existing 
seed  assets  to  ensure  execution  of  the  Reset  mission.  Our  success  will  be  predicated 
upon  timely  availability  of  spare  parts,  delivery  of  assets  for  repair  and  the  effect 
of  Reset's  near-term  training  requirements. 

Mr.  Hefley.  In  March  2003,  70  percent  of  the  fleet's  ships  were  underway.  When 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  Navy  to  deploy  70  percent  of  the  fleet's  ships  at  the  same 
level  of  readiness  as  existed  in  March  2003? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  Navy  had  70  percent  of  the  fleet  underway  in  March  2003 
with  51  percent  of  its  ships  deployed.  The  Navy  can  now  deploy  the  same  percentage 
of  the  fleet  at  the  same  level  of  readiness  with  90  days  advance  notice. 

General  Moseley.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  in  his  opening  statement  that  our  ship- 
yards are  at  full  capacity.  Is  this  a  concern  for  you;  and  if  so,  why? 

Admiral  Mullen.  In  FY  2004  we  will  execute  to  maximum  capacity  in  our  Naval 
Shipyards.  This  will  require  the  Fleets  to  prioritize  workload  and  adjust  availability 
start  dates  and  durations.  The  availability  of  shipyard  workers  with  certain  critical 
skills  is  of  real  concern.  We  need  to  continue  to  revitalize  our  Naval  Shipyard  work- 
force with  appropriate  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  order  to  maintain  our  critical 
skills  capabilities. 

General  Moseley.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  Your  statement  explains  that  your  Naval  Coastal  Warfare  will  not 
be  as  robust  as  you  would  like.  Please  explain  this  statement  further. 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  statement  refers  to  the  fact  that  converting  two  of  the  eight 
Naval  Reserve  Naval  Coastal  Warfare  Squadrons  to  active  duty  status  will  not 
begin  until  FY  2005,  and  those  squadrons  will  not  reach  Full  Operational  Capability 
(FOC)  until  FY  2007. 

In  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requirement  to  provide  quick  reaction 
forces  that  can  quickly  surge,  Navy  decided  in  late  FY  2003  to  convert  two  squad- 
rons to  active  duty.  When  activated  and  trained,  these  squadrons  will  provide  a 
quick  reaction  surge  capability  that  the  reserve  component  lacks.  Due  to  available 
funding  and  manpower  considerations,  FY  2005  was  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish these  actions.  Once  the  units  are  established  and  manned,  it  will  take 
from  12-24  months  for  these  units  to  reach  FOC.  FOC  reflects  all  of  the  required 
NCW  skills  embedded  throughout  the  squadron. 

Mr.  Hefley.  During  OIF,  all  of  the  Marine  Corps  AV-8B  harrier  squadrons. 
MlAl  tanks,  amphibious  assault  vehicles,  light  armored  reconnaissance  and  combat 
engineer  battalions  were  forward  deployed.  How  long  will  it  take  to  have  all  this 
equipment  repaired  and  ready  for  another  contingency? 

General  Nyland.  Because  three  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron  (MPS)  ship- 
loads of  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  equipment  were  restored  to  combat-capable 
condition  and  will  be  used  for  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  II  (OIF  II),  the  Marine 
Corps  has  sufficient  quantities  of  these  assets  to  meet  the  immediate  requirement 
for  participation  in  OIF  II.  We  have  a  plan  for  replacing  the  OIF  equipment  losses 
with  like  assets  which  support  our  transformational  concepts  as  they  become  avail- 
able. Restoration  and  maintenance  of  our  equipment  is  an  on-going  effort.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  made  every  effort  to  optimize  and  prioritize  the  maintenance  efforts 
of  our  depot  facilities  to  restore  our  force  to  its  previous  level  of  readiness.  All  of 
our  initiatives  will  require  time  to  complete  and  will  not  be  complete  prior  to  our 
participation  in  OIF  II;  yet  exactly  how  long  this  will  take  is  difficult  to  predict  with 
precision.  According  to  our  current  projections,  all  of  our  tanks  undergoing  level  five 
maintenance  are  slated  for  induction  into  maintenance  this  summer  and  will  be 
complete  within  the  next  year.  Our  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAV)  requirements 
are  being  addressed  by  an  integrated  approach  to  perform  Reliability,  Availablity, 
Maintainability/Return  to  Standard  (RAM/RS)  rebuild  of  our  legacy  equipment  until 
their  replacement  by  the  Expeditionary  Fighting  Vehicles,  beginning  in  FY2008  and 
completing  in  FY2018. 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  Marine  Corps  off-loaded  eleven  ships  of  its  combat  equipment 
from  its  Maritime  Pre-positioned  Force.  How  long  will  it  take  to  re-stock  these 
ships? 

General  Nyland.  During  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF),  the  Marine  Corps 
offloaded  two  Maritime  Prepostitioning  Squadrons  (11  ships).  Our  equipment 
offloaded  from  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  Squadrons  1  and  2  with  equipment 
readiness  ratings  of  98  percent  and  99  percent,  respectively.  After  combat  operations 
much  equipment  was  worn  and  broken,  and  assessment  of  that  equipment  is  ongo- 
ing. In  2003,  we  had  approximately  2,000  Marines  in  Iraq  working  to  assess  and, 
where  feasible,  repair  equipment  back  up  to  an  operational  capability.  The  equip- 
ment for  back  load  is  operationally  capable  (i.e.,  able  to  shoot,  move,  and  commu- 
nicate). The  equipment  used  to  support  the  reconstitution  of  the  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Force  losses  was  pulled  from  assets  left  behind  in  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS)  by  deploying  units,  Norway  prepositioned  assets,  and  from 
global  war  reserve  stocks.  It  will  take  time  to  return  the  Maritime  Prepositioning 
Force  program  to  pre-OIF  emplo3rment  capability,  and  the  use  of  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Squadron  assets  in  support  of  OIF  II  may  extend  reconstitution.  One 
squadron  is  essentially  complete  and  ready  to  respond  to  any  contingency.  Several 
ships  in  the  other  two  squadrons  had  completed  reconstitution,  but  those  ships  have 
since  been  used  to  support  the  Marine  forces  deploying  for  OIF  II.  The  current 
schedule  has  one  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron  completing  its  scheduled  main- 
tenance cycle  in  April  2005,  and  the  second  squadron  concluding  its  scheduled  main- 
tenance cycle  in  April  2006.  The  time  it  will  take  to  have  all  three  squadrons  back 
up  will  be  a  function  of  additional  equipment  requirements/usage  in  support  of  OIF 
II,  Corps-wide  equipment  readiness,  and  the  condition  of  the  equipment  that  returns 
from  OIF  II.  In  any  case,  reconstitution  of  Marine  forces  and  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Squadrons  will  be  a  challenge  for  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  Marine  Corps  lost  seven  aircraft  during  OIF,  not  all  of  which 
will  be  replaced  in  the  near  term.  For  example,  the  Harrier  aircraft  is  no  longer  in 
production  and  the  Marines  will  have  to  wait  until  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  is  avail- 
able. Will  this  impact  readiness? 
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General  Nyland.  The  Marine  Corps  intent  for  replacing  combat  losses  is  to  con- 
tinue our  transformation  and  modernization  initiatives  to  the  extent  that  we  can, 
and  to  recapitalize  only  when  necessary.  We  have  put  forth  a  plan  for  replacing  all 
our  aircraft  that  were  lost  during  OIF. 

We  lost  seven  aircraft  during  OIF,  not  all  of  which  will  be  replaced  in  the  near 
term  with  like  model  replacements.  For  example,  during  OIF  an  AV-8B  Harrier  air- 
craft was  lost.  The  Harrier  is  no  longer  in  production  so  the  lost  aircraft  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  next  generation  Joint  Strike  Fighter  which  begins  production  in  FY 
2006.  This  will  ultimately  allow  us  to  constitute  our  force  with  a  more  capable  plat- 
form and  accelerate  our  transformation  efforts. 

Similarly,  two  CH-46E  Sea  Knights  hehcopters  are  projected  to  be  replaced  by 
two  MV-22  Ospreys  in  FY  2004.  A  CH-53E  Super  StaUion  helicopter  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  CH-53E  from  the  boneyard  after  modernization  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million. 
We  lost  two  UH-IN  Huey  and  two  AH-IW  Super  Cobra  helicopters,  which  will  be 
replaced  by  4  H-IY/Z  aircraft  in  FY  2004. 

Mr.  Hefley.  General,  the  Army  has  a  significant  unfunded  requirement  to  reset 
the  force.  What  is  the  Army's  long-term  plan,  and  when  will  the  Army  units  and 
pre-positioned  forces  have  the  level  of  readiness  required  to  battle  the  next  contin- 
gency? Until  you  are  well,  what  will  be  the  impact  on  readiness? 

General  Cody.  The  Army  has  significant  unfunded  requirements  to  reset  the 
force,  however  the  fiscal  year  2003  Iraqi  Freedom  Funding  (IFF)  and  the  fiscal  year 
2004  Supplemental  provide  a  good  start  to  reset  the  force.  Funding  received  pro- 
vides for  both  organic  and  depot  maintenance  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom — One 
(OIF-1)  forces  and  a  limited  start  for  procurement  activities  to  reset  the  force.  The 
unfunded  reset  requirements  will  carry  over  into  subsequent  Fiscal  Years.  The 
Army  staff  continues  to  aggressively  work  a  mitigation  strategy.  Some  unfunded  re- 
quirements are  candidates  for  a  potential  fiscal  year  2005  Supplemental.  Unfunded 
reset  requirements  not  satisfied  through  a  supplemental  will  compete  for  already 
scarce  resources  as  the  Army  develops  its  fiscal  year  2006-2011  Program  Objective 
Memorandum.  Units  and  prepositioned  equipment  are  prepared  to  execute  the  next 
contingency  while  simultaneously  restoring  the  readiness  of  those  units  that  were 
engaged  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  Army  reports  a  $1.1  billion  shortfall  for  organic  maintenance  be- 
cause the  model  used  to  calculate  its  maintenance  requirements  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  harsh  weather  conditions  in  Iraq.  Is  this  accurate? 

General  Cody.  The  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army  G-4  based  the  initial 
cost  estimate  to  reconstitute  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  and  Operation  Endur- 
ing Freedom  (OEF)  equipment  on  cost  data  from  past  operations,  in-country  tech- 
nical inspections  and  emerging  maintenance  data  from  current  operations.  This  esti- 
mate came  out  to  be  approximately  $3  billion.  The  model  that  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (OSD)  used  to  develop  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  2004  Sup- 
plemental makes  an  adjustment  for  terrain  and  climate;  however,  the  model  gen- 
erated a  requirement  of  only  $1.9  billion.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Model  uses  some  historical  data  to  generate  the  requirement  and  we  have  not  his- 
torically been  involved  in  operations  of  this  duration  and  intensity.  We  beheve  that 
the  historical  basis  of  the  model  may  be  less  accurate  for  this  operation  than  it 
would  have  been  for  a  shorter  duration  operation  like  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Although  the  Army  begsm  work  on  its  National  Maintenance  Pro- 
gram, which  was  intended  to  get  control  over  the  proliferation  of  depot-like  mainte- 
nance capability,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  program  has  been  very  slow  get- 
ting underway,  and  results  to  date  are  disappointing.  One  of  my  concerns  is  that 
the  Arm/s  current  need  to  reconstitute  its  forces  could  lead  to  the  development  of 
additional  capabilities  in  the  field  which  could  in  turn  aggravate  efforts  to  right-size 
the  Army's  overall  maintenance  capability. 

Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  Army  is  doing  to  ensure  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Maintenance  Program? 

General  Cody.  The  Army  is  working  to  implement  the  National  Maintenance  Pro- 
gram through  three  axes:  right-sizing  capacity,  implementing  national  standards, 
certification  of  sources  of  repair.  Currently,  the  Army  is  completing  the  review  of 
sources  of  repair  to  ensure  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO) 
compliance  and  working  on  National  Maintenance  Work  order  Requirement 
(NMWR's)  that  are  designed  to  codify  the  higher  repair  standard  for  select  National 
stock  Numbers  (NSN)  of  which  more  than  800  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  impact  will  the  need  for  reconstitution  have  on  achieving  the 
efficiency  goals  of  this  program? 

General  Cody.  Reconstitution  will  have  very  Uttle  impact  on  National  Mainte- 
nance Program  implementation. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  What  assurance  could  you  offer  the  members  of  this  committee  that, 
as  the  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  process  proceeds,  the  Army's 
plans  for  equipment  reconstitution  will  not  create  additional  unneeded,  redundant 
capability? 

General  Cody.  The  Army  has  initiated  an  analysis  of  its  installations  and  facili- 
ties in  preparation  for  BRAC  2005.  The  Army's  effort  is  being  integrated  with  those 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  and  emphasizes  joint  operations  where  feasible.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  BRAC  is  to  eliminate  excess  infrastructure  and  redundancies  in  ca- 
pabilities. Our  maintenance  capacity  and  operational  requirements  will  be  evaluated 
in  the  course  of  this  analysis.  Our  expectation  is  that  BRAC  will  help  reshape  our 
force  to  support  the  joint,  expeditionary  operations  called  for  today  and  into  the  fu- 
ture. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  ORTIZ 

Mr.  Ortiz.  There  has  been  a  real  surge  in  demand  for  depot  maintenance  as  a 
result  of  the  combat  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  I  understand  that  all  of 
the  depots  have  recieved  a  significant  increase  in  workload.  I  would  like  each  of  you 
to  share  with  us  how  your  Service  is  addressing  this  surge  in  demand.  What  is  your 
assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  public  depots  and  the  private  sector  to  meet  this 
increase  in  demand? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  public  depots  and  private  sector  are  ready  today  and  are 
meeting  the  Navy's  demand  for  planned  maintenance  requirements.  In  support  of 
the  Global  War  On  Terrorism,  the  depots  are  focused  on  (1)  performing  repairs  effi- 
ciently and  minimizing  rework  and  (2)  surging  to  meet  increased  inductions  by 
going  to  additional  shifts  when  it  makes  sense  to  do  so,  using  overtime  and  private 
sector  resources  when  reqviired,  and  using  a  small  number  of  Naval  Reservists, 
where  required. 

General  Moseley.  Our  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  public  depots  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  meet  this  increased  demand  is  positive.  Partnering  and  organic  capac- 
ity is  sufficient  to  satisfy  customer  orders. 

General  Nyland.  Currently,  our  Marine  Corps  depots  and  the  private  sector  have 
the  ability  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  depot  maintenance  as  a  result  of  com- 
bat operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  There  is  the  potential  of  adding  a  second 
shift  at  the  Depots  to  accelerate  the  ability  to  refurbish  battle-damaged  equipment. 
In  addition,  we  continue  to  look  to  the  private  sector  to  determine  if  some  of  this 
work  could  be  out-sourced. 

General  CODY.  The  Army's  focus  remains  on  resetting  the  force  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  future  combatant  commanders'  requirements.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
Army  requirements  will  be  satisfied  through  a  combination  of  organic  and  contract 
support.  The  Army  has  developed  a  plan  to  ramp  up  production  at  their  five  organic 
depots  that  will  permit  41  percent  of  the  workload  to  be  performed  by  the  depots. 
To  accommodate  this  additional  workload,  the  depots  will  expand  production 
through  use  of  increased  overtime,  new  hires,  optimization  of  their  Public/Private 
Partnerships,  augmentation  of  their  workforces  through  contract  field  teams,  and 
improved  productivity  from  process  improvements. 

The  Army  has  developed  a  plan  to  accomplish  all  fiscal  year  2003  carry  in  work- 
load and  the  fiscal  year  2004  workload  including  reset.  The  Army  has  a  very  aggres- 
sive plan  in  place  that  completes  $3.0  billion  in  work  during  fiscal  year  2004.  To 
achieve  this  target,  the  Army  will  generate  additional  Direct  Labor  Hours  (DLHs) 
through  overtime,  temporary  hires,  contract  field  teams,  and  process  efficiencies 
throughout  the  depots.  The  Army's  focus  remains  on  resetting  the  force  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  meet  future  combatant  commander's  requirements  while  balancing 
the  organic  versus  contract  workload  split. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Has  there  been  a  need  to  seek  a  waiver  of  the  50-50  requirement? 

Admiral  Mullen.  There  has  never  been  a  need  for  the  Navy  to  seek  a  waiver  of 
the  50-50  requirement.  The  Department  of  the  Navy's  (including  Marine  Corps) 
public-private  split  for  FY  2003  was  54%  746%,  and  projections  show  these  percent- 
ages will  remain  steady  in  future  years. 

General  Moseley.  No,  there  has  not  been  a  need  to  seek  a  waiver  for  the  50- 
50  requirement.  Organic  capacity  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  customer  orders.  The  Air 
Force  does  not  foresee  a  problem  in  the  near  term  based  on  current  50-50  projec- 
tions; however,  we  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  and  comply  with  guidance. 

General  Nyland.  No.  A  request  for  waiver  from  the  50-50  requirement  is  not  re- 
quired. 
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General  Cody.  Currently,  the  Army  is  not  seeking  a  waiver  for  compliance  with 
Title  10  Section  2466  (50/50  Law).  The  decision  to  request  a  waiver  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  made  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  level. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  If  a  waiver  has  been  submitted  or  is  under  consideration,  what  kind 
of  analysis  has  been  performed  that  determined  it  was  more  cost-effective  and  cost- 
efficient  to  outsource  the  surge  requirement  than  hire  additional  federal  employees? 

Admiral  Mullen.  There  has  never  been  a  need  for  the  Navy  to  seek  a  waiver  of 
the  50-50  requirement. 

General  Moseley.  A  waiver  has  not  been  submitted  nor  is  one  presently  under 
consideration  to  outsource  any  surge  requirements. 

General  Nyland.  No  waiver  has  been  submitted 

General  Cody.  No  waiver  request  is  under  consideration  or  has  been  submitted 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Any  consideration  given  to  operating  additional  shifts  at  the  public  de- 
pots? 

Admiral  Mullen.  Yes,  limited  additional  shifts,  overtime,  Naval  Reservists,  and 
the  use  of  private  sector  capabilities,  where  required,  have  been  added  as  options 
to  expedite  current  workload  and  to  absorb  increased  demand. 

General  Moseley.  Yes,  consideration  is  given  to  operating  additional  shifts  at  the 
depots  to  accomplish  critical  repairs  in  a  timely  mariner  with  focus  on  reducing  unit 
downtime  as  much  as  possible. 

General  Nyland.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  operating  two  shifts  at  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Depots.  However  a  second  shift  is  not  required  at  this  time.  The  Marine 
Corps  Maintenance  Centers  have  been  able  to  effectively  execute  reconstitution  re- 
quirements through  the  use  of  overtime  or  hiring  additional  personnel. 

General  Cody.  The  depots  are  currently  working  a  second  and  third  shift  in  select 
shops  as  result  of  our  effort  to  support  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  2003.  These  shifts 
have  been  retained  and  additional  shifts  for  the  remaining  depot  production  shops 
are  being  hired  to  ramp  up  production  across  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Please  describe  the  process  in  your  Service  for  determining  which  sys- 
tems are  to  be  reconstituted  and/or  replenished. 

Admiral  Mullen.  Navy  decision  makers  meet  frequently  to  identify  repair,  re- 
place and  replenish  requirements  to  meet  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation's  readiness 
goals  and  establish  a  surge  ready  force,  as  mandated  by  the  Fleet  Readiness  Pro- 
gram (FRP). 

General  Moseley.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

General  Nyland.  The  Marine  Corps  deployed  acquisition  and  maintenance  assess- 
ment teams  to  determine  the  condition  of  equipment  returning  from  operations  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  Once  review  of  the  maintenance  requirements  were  completed 
and  specific  equipment  was  identified  for  return  to  CONUS,  attainment  plans  for 
restoring  Maritime  Prepositioning  Forces  equipment  to  full  mission  capability  was 
developed. 

General  Cody.  The  Army  organized  a  Reset  Task  Force  in  early  2003  to  develop 
a  strategy  and  methodology  to  reconstitute  our  forces  involved  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OIF)  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  In-country  technical  inspections 
were  conducted  on  approximately  5000  pieces  of  OIF  equipment  to  determine  the 
initial  cost  estimate  for  10/20  Desert  Delayed  Damage  (3D)  repairs  and  depot  level 
repairs.  Items  included  all  combat  and  tactical  systems,  e.g.,  aviation,  tracked  vehi- 
cles, wheeled  vehicles,  tents,  generators  and  communications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment. Army  Material  Commemd,  Forces  Command  and  United  States  Army,  Europe 
then  developed  a  maintenance  plan  in  close  coordination  with  Combined  Forces 
Land  Component  Command  aind  the  Army  Staff. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  What  is  the  Army  doing  to  resolve  the  deficiencies  in  LMP,  and  have 
the  appropriate  corrections  been  identified  and  programmed  into  the  system?  Or  are 
people  having  to  do  extraordinary  work-arounds  to  deal  with  the  problems  called  by 
LMP?  Given  that  the  depots  are  being  challenged  to  respond  to  increased  require- 
ments of  supporting  the  war  on  terrorism,  would  it  not  be  better  for  Corpus  Christi 
to  stay  with  the  current  system  until  the  problems  with  LMP  can  be  solved?  And 
what  is  scheduled  for  resolving  the  problem  with  LMP  implementation  at 
Tobyhanna? 

General  Cody.  There  were  some  issues  that  were  identified  at  Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot  (TYAD)  after  the  Logistics  Management  Program  (LMP)  go-live  on  July  7, 
2003,  that  needed  aggressive  work-off  management.  Team  Logistics  Modernization 
Program  (govemment/contractor)  sent  a  senior  level  team  to  TYAD  to  address  these 
issues.  The  team  has  identified  all  of  the  priority  issues  and  developed  a  work-off 
strategy  to  include  a  prioritized  list  for  focusing  effort.  The  team  has  worked  closely 
with  U.S.  Army  Communication-Electronics  Command  and  TYAD  leadership  to  re- 
solve issues.  Process  is  in  place  to  keep  them  informed  on  each  step  taken  to  correct 
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the  problems  and  to  ensure  fix  and  validation  efforts  meet  user  expectation.  Many 
of  the  issues  have  been  resolved. 

Planning  for  the  second  deployment  continues.  We  intend  to  fully  integrate  other 
depot  personnel  to  include  Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot  (CCAD)  in  the  development 
process.  Implementation  at  CCAD  and  other  depots  will  occur  after  operational  sta- 
bility has  been  achieved  at  TYAD. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  concern  from  the  military  personnel  and  their  family 
members  about  the  uncertainty  of  how  long  they  will  be  deployed  to  Iraq.  The  Air 
Force  seems  to  have  the  right  idea  with  its  Air  and  Space  Expeditionary  Force 
(AEF)  concept.  I  understand  it  took  several  years  to  put  the  AEF  rotation  concept 
into  practice.  Can  you  tell  me  how  well  the  AEF  concept  is  working  now  in  Oper- 
ation IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF)  since  it  was  originally  based  on  the  Operations 
NORTHERN  and  SOUTHERN  WATCH?  Are  you  working  with  the  other  services 
or  is  there  interest  by  the  other  services  in  adapting  the  AEF  concept  to  their  de- 
ployment rotations? 

General  Moseley.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  is  in  on-going  conversation 
with  the  other  service  chiefs  regarding  the  implementation  of  rotational  schedules. 
The  Joint  Staff  has  directed  the  services  to  establish  rotational  schedule  policies 
through  a  soon  to  be  implemented  Joint  Presence  Policy  (JPP).  Our  Air  Expedition- 
ary Force  Presence  Policy  (AEFPP),  codifying  AEF  operations,  is  an  important  Air 
Force  response  to  the  JPP. 

We  see  the  AEF  concept  as  our  "best  business"  practice.  First,  it  ensures  the  Air 
Force  supports  combatant  commanders  with  properly  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  capabilities,  and  secondly,  ensures  our  forces  are  ready  at  all  times  to  re- 
spond in  short  order.  Our  maximum  sustainable  rotation  rate  is  2.0  AEFs  every  90 
days.  The  Air  Force  can  surge  beyond  this  2.0  maximum  sustainable  rotation-rate 
when  called  upon,  witnessed  in  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  and  the 
recent  OIF. 

The  AEF  concept  was  originally  designed  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  expedi- 
tionary Air  Force  operations  worldwide.  The  Air  Force  meets  these  requirements 
using  a  combination  of  both  permanently  assigned  and  rotational  forces.  Operations 
NORTHERN  and  SOUTHERN  WATCH,  JOINT  FORGE,  Operations  ENDURING/ 
IRAQI  FREEDOM,  and  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE  (ONE)  are  all  example  expedi- 
tionary operations  supported  through  the  AEF  concept.  Maximum  sustainable  AEF 
rotational  operations  have  been  able  to  meet  these  requirements.  However,  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism  has  required  the  AEF  to  initiate  surge  operations  that  has 
placed  stress  on  the  force. 

The  AEF  provided  the  flexibility  required  to  meet  rapidly  changing  high  oper- 
ations-tempo or  large-scale  situations  such  as  OEF/OIF/ONE.  Once  requirements 
were  identified,  the  AEF  was  put  into  a  surge  mode  by  first  exhausting  the  avail- 
able forces  already  committed  in  the  current  AEF  pairs,  followed  by  reaching  for- 
ward into  the  next  on-call  pairs.  For  the  OIF  example,  AEFs  7&8  were  fully  commit- 
ted and  extended  in  place,  the  next  pair  (AEFs  9&10)  was  tasked  and  deployed,  fol- 
lowed by  additional  critical  capabilities  from  AEFs  1&2  and  3&4.  Surging  at  this 
capacity  demanded  mobilization  of  reserve  and  guard  forces  as  well. 

The  AEF  comes  out  of  surge  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  goes  into  surge.  In  the 
OIF  example  this  was  accomplished  by  recovering  primarily  active  duty  forces  from 
AEF  pairs  7&8  followed  by  AEF  pairs  9&10  and  creating  two  transitional  AEFs 
(Blue  and  Silver)  that  are  currently  meeting  120-day  commitments.  This  allows 
AEFs  7&8  and  9&10  to  recover  and  be  available  for  future  scheduling  requirements 
(available  March  2004).  At  this  time,  AEF  Blue  has  met  its  commitment  and  AEF 
Silver  is  taking  its  place  for  120-days.  Recovering  from  surge  can  take  up  to  one 
full  year  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  surge  operations.  The  surge  process  leads 
with  active  duty  forces  followed  by  reserve  and  guard  forces  and  comes  out  of  surge 
in  reverse  order.  Keeping  reserves  and  guard  forces  in  place  allows  active  forces  to 
quickly  recover,  re-deploy  as  guard/reserve  forces  demobilize,  and  be  available  for 
fiiture  rotational  requirements. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Given  the  importance  of  airlift  to  the  Afghanistan  and  Iraqi  cam- 
paigns, please  expand  on  your  statement  about  the  Flying  Hour  Program.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  units  are  not  getting  the  flying  training  hours  they  need  to  accom- 
plish their  missions.  Are  flying  training  hours  being  cut  for  our  airlifters?  If  so, 
what  are  you  doing  to  make  sure  that  the  crews  flying  the  heavy  airlift  (C-17s,  C- 
130s,  etc)  are  being  properly  trained  for  their  missions? 
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Greneral  Moseley.  A  training  program  is  presented  to  Congress  each  year  for  air- 
lift flying  training  requirements.  During  FT03,  there  was  an  increased  demand  by 
airhft  customers  for  support  to  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  Operation  EN- 
DURING FREEDOM,  substantially  reducing  available  opportunities  to  execute  air- 
hft training  hours.  Air  Mobility  Command's  (AMC)  FY03  C-5  flying  training  pro- 
gram was  47%  executed,  but  the  anticipated  program  to  support  airlift  customers 
was  over  executed  by  180%.  The  C-17  and  C-130  flying  hour  program  had  similar 
execution  profiles. 

Fljdng  training  is  of  paramount  importance  to  AMC.  There  are  many  demands, 
stemming  from  recent  operations,  which  compete  with  flying  training  requirements 
and  limit  the  availability  of  assets  needed  to  complete  this  training.  AMC  under- 
stands that  airlift  is  a  low-density,  highdemand  asset  and  works  very  hard  to  bal- 
ance the  demands  of  the  user  with  the  need  to  keep  crews  safe  and  proficient.  AMC 
works  to  meet  the  training  demands  through  the  implementation  of  the  following 
measures  that  allow  for  the  vast  majority  of  aircrew  training  to  be  met: 

•  AMC  institutes  recovery  periods  for  it's  C-5,  C-17  and  C-141  units — both  Ac- 
tive Duty  and  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC )  units 

•  AMC  allows  a  reconstitution  period  for  it's  C-130  Active  Duty  and  ARC  units 
following  a  deployment 

•  AMC  addresses  "readiness"  by  designating  a  minimum  number  of  aircraft  per 
wing  to  be  set  aside  for  training  and  continues  to  press  CENTCOM  on  keeping  to 
a  set  number  of  short-tons  and  passengers  to  be  moved  on  a  daily  basis 

•  AMC  allows  its  C-130  units  downtime  prior  to  a  deployment  in  order  to  pre- 
pare and  train  Unfortunately,  these  measures  have,  at  times,  been  out-prioritized 
by  Presidential  and  Combatant  Commanders'  requirements.  When  this  happens,  it 
comes  at  the  expense  of  aircrew  training  (i.e.  tactical  events),  placing  the  burden 
on  our  local  commanders  to  mitigate  operational  risks.  Again,  when  the  above  meas- 
ures are  held  firm,  the  vast  majority  of  aircrew  training  requirements  are  met. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  JONES 

Mr.  Jones.  General  Nyland,  in  your  testimony  you  state:  "We  have  constrained 
our  request  for  equipment  throughput  at  our  two  Marine  Corps  depots  in  order  to 
preclude  a  significant  investment  in  new  facilities." 

That  statement  is  troubling  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  Marine  Corps  depot  maintenance  is  constrained  because  the  proper  investment 
has  not  been  made  to  keep  these  facilities  modem  and  up-to-date.  Second,  it  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  the  Marine  Corps  may  be  focused  on  solving  short-term  prob- 
lems, but  ignoring  one  with  long-term  implications — the  under  capitaUzation  of  in- 
dustrial maintenance  facilities. 

1.  In  light  of  these  concerns  General  Nyland,  can  comment  further  on  that  state- 
ment? In  doing  so,  can  you  inform  the  committee  of  how  much  the  investment  is 
required  to  allow  for  optimum  throughput  and  what  specific  types  of  investment  are 
needed? 

General  Nyland.  The  Marine  Corps  recognizes  the  critical  importance  of  main- 
taining the  capabilities  of  the  Marine  Corps  Maintenance  Centers  to  meet 
warfighting  and  constitution  requirements.  In  the  past  four  years  we  have  invested 
approximately  $12M  through  the  Capital  Purchases  Program  to  keep  the  Marine 
Corps  Depots  modem  and  up-to-date.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  has  invested 
in  productivity  enhancing  initiatives  to  increase  efficiencies  and  throughput  in  the 
Maintenance  Centers.  Returning  equipment  to  full  mission  readiness  capability  has 
been  managed  so  that  operational  mission  requirements  will  be  met,  depot  through- 
put is  maximized,  and  capital  facility  investment  is  minimized  while  supporting  a 
post-OIF  constitution  maintenance  surge.  The  potential  remains  to  add  a  second 
shift  to  accelerate  our  ability  to  refurbish  battle  damaged  equipment.  In  addition, 
we  continue  to  look  to  the  private  sector  to  determine  if  some  of  this  work  could 
be  out-sourced  if  required.  At  this  time  our  depots  and  operations  planning  organi- 
zations have  a  plan  in  place  that  optimally  achieves  equipment  mission  readiness. 

Mr.  Jones.  General  Nyland,  in  your  testimony  you  state  "We  have  constrained 
our  request  for  equipment  throughput  at  our  two  Marine  Corps  depots  in  order  to 
preclude  a  significant  investment  in  new  facilities."  That  statement  is  troubling  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Marine  Corps  depot  mainte- 
nance is  constrained  because  the  proper  investment  has  not  been  made  to  keep 
these  facilities  modem  and  up-to-date.  Second,  it  appears  to  indicate  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  may  be  focused  on  solving  short-term  problems,  but  ignoring  one  with 
long-term  implications — the  undercapitalization  of  industrial  maintenance  facilities. 
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As  to  the  other  Service  witnesses,  I  would  appreciate  each  of  your  insights  as  to 
whether  your  services  are  experiencing  similar  problems.  If  so,  can  you  provide  spe- 
cific details  on  the  needs  that  you  may  have? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  Navy  has  not  constrained  our  depot  throughput  to  preclude 
a  significant  investment  in  new  facilities. 

General  Moseley.  The  Air  Force  is  committed  to  the  long-term  viability  of  our 
depots.  An  Air  Force  Depot  Maintenance  Strategy  and  Master  Plan  was  published 
and  provided  to  Congress  on  30  Aug  2002.  The  Strategy  and  Master  Plan  identify 
depot  capability  as  an  Air  Force  priority  necessary  to  support  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  requirements  for  contingency  scenarios. 

The  Air  Force  depot  maintenance  strategy  is  to  maintain  a  world-class  organic 
depot  maintenance  capability  required  to  support  expeditionary  task  force  combat. 
To  support  the  plan,  the  AF  funded  an  additional  $150M  a  year  from  FY04-FY09 
for  depot  facilities  and  equipment  modernization.  The  plan  incorporates  a  fun- 
damental review  of  organic  depot  maintenance  processes,  including  workload  and 
production  management,  materiel  support,  workforce  development,  organization,  fi- 
nancial management,  information  technology,  infrastructure  modernization  and 
metrics.  The  strategy  and  master  plan  provide  military  strength  by  ensuring  the  Air 
Force  possesses  an  organic  core  capabilitj'  sized  to  support  all  potential  military  op- 
erations. 

General  Cody.  The  Army  submitted  the  Army's  Capital  Investment  Program 
(CIP)  Plan  to  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  (HASC  and  SASC)  in 
July  2003  in  response  to  House  Report  (HR)  107-194.  Our  CIP  Plan  addresses  the 
Army  organic  depot  needs  to  sustain  core  logistics  capabilities,  competencies,  and 
components  for  current  and  future  weapon  systems;  current  state  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  equipment;  the  upgrade  needs  of  the  five  depots  to  meet  current  and  future 
core  requirements,  and  our  continuation  of  technology  infusion  in  the  production 
process.  The  emerging  depot  capital  investment  requirements  identified  in  this  plan 
are  unfunded  and  require  further  review  and  prioritization  as  part  of  the  Army  Re- 
quirements Process  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year  2006  (FY06)  budget  and  FY  06- 
11  Fiscal  Year  Defense  Plan  development.  After  review  and  prioritization  are  com- 
plete, the  Army  will  address  the  optimal  mix  of  requirements  through  the  Army 
Working  Capital  Fund  (AWCF),  Military  Construction,  Army  (MCA),  and  Procure- 
ment, Army  (PA)  appropriations.  In  addition,  an  Integrated  Process  Team  (IPT)  is 
working  to  develop  a  long  range,  stable  strategy  for  depot  modernization.  The  (IPT) 
will  develop  the  macro-level  strategy  against  which  these  requirements  can  be  as- 
sessed. 

Mr.  Jones.  According  to  an  Associated  Press  (AP)  report  from  October  14,  2003, 
approximately  44,000  of  our  troops  currently  serving  in  Iraq  do  not  have  the  Inter- 
ceptor Body  Armor  that  features  removable  ceramic  plates  in  the  front  and  back 
that  can  stop  the  high-velocity  7.62  millimeter  rounds.  The  vests  have  been  credited 
for  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  our  nation's  military  personnel  who  have  been  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy  with  small  arms.  According  to  the  AP  article,  some  family  mem- 
bers of  troops  serving  in  Iraq  without  adequate  body  armor  have  purchased  the  In- 
terceptor vests  out  of  their  own  pockets  (at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000  a  piece)  and 
shipped  it  to  their  loved  ones. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on  page  93.] 

In  April,  Congress  provided  $310  million  to  buy  300,000  of  these  type  bulletproof 
vests.  Of  the  300,000,  only  30,000  were  specifically  directed  to  outfit  troops  in  Iraq. 
However,  AP  reported  that  the  Army  office  responsible  for  overseeing  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  body  armor  to  date  has  only  received  $75  million  of  this 
money.  Yesterday,  David  Hackworth  wrote  a  similar  article  that  says  that  this 
money  was  "siphoned  off  for  noncombat-related  items." 

Are  these  reports  true?  If  so,  where's  the  money?  What  other  Army  priority  could 
be  more  important  than  ensuring  that  all  of  our  troops  are  protected  with  Intercep- 
tor Body  Armor? 

General  Cody.  The  reports  are  not  accurate  and  there  is  no  priority  higher  than 
the  welfare  of  our  Soldiers.  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  2003  in  April  2003.  This  appropriation  did  not  contain 
specific  funding  for  the  purchase  of  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA).  The  Supple- 
mental did  however  contain  a  $16  billion  transfer  fund,  known  as  the  Iraq  Freedom 
Fund,  or  IFF,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD).  In 
October  2003,  OSD  transferred  $310  million  fi-om  the  IFF  to  the  Army  to  purchase 
additional  IBA.  On  October  10,  2003,  the  Department  of  the  Army  transferred  $310 
million  in  two  increments,  one  transfer  for  $75  million  and  a  second  transfer  for 
$235  million,  to  the  Program  Executive  Office  (PEO)  to  place  the  money  on  contract 
with  our  IBA  vendors. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  regarding  the  critical  need  in  the  Army  National  Guard  for  more  "Up- 
Armored"  HMMWVs.  In  fact,  the  Army  National  Guard  has  about  five  percent  of 
the  Up-Armored  HMMWVs  they  require  under  current  Force  Management  projec- 
tions. 

Did  the  Army  solicit  from  the  Army  National  Guard  its  critical  needs  when  put- 
ting together  their  request  for  funds  in  the  recent  Supplemental  Appropriations  re- 
quest? If  not,  why  not? 

General  Cody.  The  Army's  request  for  additional  funding  for  Up-Armored  High 
Mobihty,  Multi-Purpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  (HMMWV)  was  based  on  the  need  to  fill 
critical  operational  requirements  for  both  Active  Component  (AC)  and  Reserve  Com- 
ponent (RC)  units.  The  Army  has  made  the  production  and  movement  of  Up-Ar- 
mored HMMWVs  to  Iraq  a  top  priority,  and  our  intent  is  to  ensure  rapid  distribu- 
tion to  the  units  currently  in  Iraq.  The  priority  in  which  units  receive  Up-Armored 
HMMWVs  is  determined  by  Combined  Forces,  Land  Component  Command 
(CFLCC);  taking  into  consideration  mission  requirements,  risk  assessment,  and  a 
defined  task  organization  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
units. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  DR.  SNYDER 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  mean  the  question  still,  through,  is  you  do  not — what  you  are  tell- 
ing me  you  do  not  have  a  calculation  of  how  much  additional  money  you  need? 

General  Cody.  The  Army  has  a  resourcing  strategy  to  meet  the  October  3,  2003 
CENTCOM  Up-Armored  HMMWV  (UAH)  requirement  of  2,957  UAHs  in  support  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  forces  in  Iraq.  This  represents  an  increase  of  1,550  UAHs 
from  the  August  2003  CENTCOM  Requirement. 

The  Army  will  meet  this  requirement  through  the  redistribution  of  UAH  from 
units  (842  ea),  fiscal  year  2003  production  diversions.  May  -  September  2003  (299 
ea),  fiscal  year  2003  production  to  be  delivered  in  fiscal  year  2004  (439  ea),  and  the 
fiscal  year  2004  base  program  (77  ea).  The  Army  will  also  apply  the  added  funding 
from  the  fiscal  year  2003  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  (IFF)  (308  ea,  $73  million),  the  fiscal 
year  2004  Emergency  Supplemental  (748  ea,  $177.2million),  and  a  pending  OSD 
transfer  (from  fiscal  year  2004  IFF  in  support  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
force  protection  initiative  (244  ea,  $57.8  million).  This  strategy  results  in  the  ability 
to  resource  the  full  2957  UAH's  currently  required  to  support  Combatant  Com- 
mander, CENTCOM. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  MILLER 

Mr.  Miller.  General  Cody,  how  secure  are  your  pre-positioned  equipment  stores 
in  Southwest  Asia?  How  well  is  the  equipment  maintained?  Is  the  environment  hos- 
pitable to  storing  equipment? 

General  Cody.  Sir,  the  prepositioned  equipment  stored  at  Camp  Doha,  Kuwait, 
Camp  Ari^an,  Kuwait,  and  Camp  As-Sayliyah,  Qatar,  are  secure.  Prior  to  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  stored  prepositioned  equip- 
ment/supplies in  Camps  Doha  and  As-Sayliyah.  During  OIF,  the  Army  stood  up  a 
new  operating  site  at  Camp  Ari^an.  This  was  accomplished  to  support  on-going  op- 
erations in  that  theater  and  in  anticipation  of  the  future  closure  of  Camp  Doha.  In 
my  estimation,  all  three  sites  are  well  protected.  There  is  no  access  to  any  sites 
without  going  through  stringent  security  checks  conducted  by  a  combination  of  con- 
tracted security  personnel  and  soldiers.  During  peacetime  operations,  AMC  utilizes 
contracted  personnel  to  conduct  security  activities.  In  either  case,  I  believe  our 
prepositioned  equipment  and  supplies  to  be  secure. 

Per  your  question  on  how  well  prepositioned  equipment  is  maintained,  prior  to 
OIF  equipment  was  maintained  to  a  10/20  maintenance  standard  meaning  the 
equipment  was  fully  operational  and  available  to  support  combat  operations.  Much 
of  the  equipment  the  Army  had  prepositioned  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA)  was  issued 
to  units  deployed  to  that  theater  in  support  of  OIF.  As  an  example,  3rd  Infantry 
Division  (3ID)  drew  Army  Prepositioned  Stock  (APS)  equipment  prior  to  combat  op- 
erations and  used  it  until  their  redeployment  back  to  home  station.  A  total  of  218 
distinct  unit  sets  of  equipment  were  issued  from  APS  to  support  OIF  operations.  A 
number  of  these  unit  sets  remain  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  in  SWA.  The  equip- 
ment was  well  maintained  as  evident  by  the  high  readiness  rate  in  which  it  was 
issued,  and  the  ability  of  the  equipment  to  accomplish  a  significant  portion  of  the 
missions  assigned  during  OIF.  Colonel  Will  Grimsley,  commander  of  the  3ID's  1st 
Brigade  stated  "I  can't  say  enough  about  the  prepo  we  were  able  to  draw.  It  was 
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very  impressive  and  good  kit."  The  Army's  challenge  now  is  repairing  the  equipment 
returned  to  APS  in  SWA.  As  is  to  be  expected,  much  of  the  equipment  is  in  pretty 
bad  shape  and  will  require  extensive  refurbishment.  I  am  confident,  given  the  re- 
sources, we  can  "reset"  APS  equipment  to  its  pre-OIF  condition. 

In  regards  to  the  last  question,  during  peacetime  operations  all  APS  equipment 
in  SWA  is  stored  in  climate-controlled  warehouses.  The  environment  has  no  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  equipment  when  it  is  stored  in  this  manner.  Currently,  most  of 
the  APS  equipment  in  SWA  is  being  stored  outside.  This  is  because  the  majority 
of  the  APS  warehouses  at  the  three  sites  are  being  used  to  house  soldiers,  to  provide 
workspace  for  forward  repair  activities,  and  for  unit  headquarters.  As  you  would  ex- 
pect, this  certainly  is  not  the  best  way  to  store  equipment  and  it  will  add  additional 
wear  on  APS  equipment. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  heard  great  things  about  the  pre-positioned  equipment  facility 
in  Norway.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  full  operations  of  this  facility?  Do  you  believe 
this  facility  is  practical  to  maintain,  given  that  our  operations  continue  to  gravitate 
towards  the  middle-east,  rather  than  a  Soviet  threat  that  these  facilities  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  counter? 

General  Nyland.  The  Marine  Corps  does  intend  to  continue  full  operations  of  the 
Norway  prepositioning  facilities.  Those  facilities  are  manned  by  members  of  the 
Norwegian  Defense  Logistics  Organization,  and  the  costs  associated  with  operating 
those  facilities  are  shared  by  both  the  United  States  and  Norway.  These  facilities 
remain  practical  to  maintain  despite  the  elimination  of  a  Soviet  threat.  With  the 
evolving  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  value  of  these  facilities  increase.  Maintaining 
a  land-based  prepositioning  program  in  Norway  provides  the  Marine  Corps  with  a 
continued  strategic  capability  to  rapidly  respond  to  emerging  crises  in  a  critical  re- 
gion of  the  world  and  to  support  other  operations  through  global  employment  of  a 
prepositioned  equipment  set.  Additionally,  the  Norway  location  provides  increased 
flexibility  for  Maritime  Prepositioned  Force  Squadron  1  to  support  more  distant  con- 
tingencies, serving  as  an  invaluable  complement  to  our  maritime  prepositioning  ca- 
pabilities. Further,  Norway  contributes  $6  million  annually  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  current  prepositioning  facilities — approximately  half  of  total  operating  costs.  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  other  host  nation  would  be  willing  to  make  such  a  significant 
financial  contribution.  One  of  the  added  benefits  to  the  current  Norway 
prepositioning  program  includes  Norway's  extensive  transportation  system  that  pro- 
vides the  capability  to  rapidly  move  equipment  directly  to  where  it  is  needed  by  air 
or  rail,  or  to  sea-ports  where  it  can  be  loaded  for  shipment  aboard  fast  sealift  to 
more  distant  locations.  Moreover,  Norway  provides  a  degree  of  antiterrorism  and 
force  protection  security  not  present  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  MARSHALL 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  Navy  is  going  through  a  difficult  reset/reconstitution  follow- 
ing the  surge  to  OIF.  There  is  significant  strain  on  both  personnel  and  equipment. 
The  Navy  is  subjecting  its  people  to  short  turnarounds  between  deployments,  ex- 
tended (9-10  month)  deployments  and  decreased  training.  This  environment  could 
lead  to  safety  concerns,  retention  issues  and  a  substantial  decrement  in  I'eadiness. 

The  proposed  Fleet  Response  Plan  (FRP)  cuts  endstrength  and  restructures  the 
reserve  carrier  airwing  in  an  effort  to  become  more  efficient.  This  plan  is  directly 
contrary  to  an  effective  solution  to  the  Navy's  current  state  of  reset/reconstitution. 
Enclosed  are  issues  that  need  answers: 

Has  the  Navy  shortened  training  or  sent  personnel  to  sea  with  less  than  full 
qualifications? 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  In  order  to  operationally  respond  to  surge  requirements  associ- 
ated with  the  Fleet  Response  Program,  the  Navy  has  formulated  a  tailored  training 
construct,  which  may  result  in  a  shortened  training  syllabus  for  the  particular  de- 
ploying units  depending  on  their  current  state  of  readiness. 

Navy  units  are  not  deployed  to  sea  with  less  than  C-2  qualifications.  Ships  and 
aircraft  in  the  Inter  Deployment  Readiness  Cycle  or  surging  to  meet  national 
tasking  requirements  do  so  at  least  C-2  (80%)  or  better.  A  C-2  readiness  measure, 
applied  to  a  particular  Navy  vessel  or  unit  encompasses  personnel  and  equipment 
assigned  to  that  command,  and  is  considered  the  deployable  and  combat  ready 
standard. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Has  the  current  reset  operations  compromised  planned 
OPSTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  ratios? 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  The  constitution  setting  for  Naval  forces  has  not  changed 
OPSTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  guidelines.  All  current  planning  factors  and  scheduling 
rules  measure  and  identify  units  which  will  violate  the  OPSTEMPO/PERSTEMPO 
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rules,  and  a  waiver,  when  operationally  necessary,  can  only  be  granted  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Should  a  contingency  develop,  the  rules  are  considered  when 
staffing  force  structure  requirements  to  minimize  the  impact  on  Navy  personnel. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Why  did  the  Navy  not  deploy  the  reserve  air  wing  (CVWR-20) 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  strain  on  the  active  component? 

Admiral  Mullen.  While  CVWR-20  represents  significant  reserve  warfighting  ca- 
pability, its  composition,  (manpower,  systems  and  platforms),  and  employment  var- 
ies from  that  of  an  active,  deployable  Air  Wing.  These  key  differences  limit  CVWR- 
20's  ability  to  conduct  independent  operations  as  the  Carrier  Strike  Group's  main 
battery.  When  required  for  mobilization,  only  one  of  the  three  USNR  F/A-18  squad- 
rons was  fully  equipped  with  fleet  equivalent  F/A-18's.  Additionally,  with  no  as- 
signed S-3  or  F/A-18E/F  squadrons,  CVWR-20  has  no  organic  in-flight  refueling  ca- 
pability, a  critical  requirement  for  independent  underway  carrier  operations. 

Squadrons  within  CVWR-20  have  taken  on  missions  to  relieve  active  component 
OPTEMPO.  For  example,  CVWR-20  E-2C  squadrons  provide  the  majority  of  our  in- 
telligence, surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  capability  employed  in  the  counter- 
drug  effort,  and  the  EA-6B  squadron  plays  a  significant  role  in  expeditionary  elec- 
tronic attack  operations.  Deployment  of  the  entire  wing  would  have  negatively  im- 
pacted these  critical  operational  support  missions. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Can  you  show  with  metrics  how  the  proposed  FRF  would  alleviate 
reset/reconstitution  problems?  Can  you  put  the  FRP  plan  in  the  same  OIF  operation 
and  demonstrate  it's  ability  to  rapidly  reset? 

Admiral  MULLEN.  The  best  metric  of  the  FRP  is  to  compare  the  number  of  avail- 
able combat  ready  Carrier  Strike  Groups  (CSGs)  under  the  FRP  construct,  with  the 
number  available  CSGs  had  the  FRP  not  been  implemented.  The  Navy  successfully 
constituted  a  six  CSG  force  in  Nov  2003  by  implementing  the  FRP  without  com- 
promising training  or  material  readiness.  Had  FRP  not  been  implemented,  three 
fewer  CSGs  would  have  been  available  for  contingency  tasking.  The  goal  of  main- 
taining six  deployable  CSGs  exceeds  the  previously  deployable  numbers  of  CSGs 
substantially. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Since  all  other  services  have  utilized  so  effectively  their  Reserve 
component  forces  to  substantially  reduce  OPSTEMPO  requirements,  why  would 
Navy  restructure,  rename  and  decommission  reserve  squadrons?  Are  the  savings 
substantial  enough  to  justify  the  OPSTEMPO  strain  on  your  Active  component 
force? 

Admiral  Mullen.  To  realize  re-capitalization  of  Navy's  aircraft  inventory,  we 
need  to  leverage  efficiencies  gained  through  Reserve  integration  at  Fleet  concentra- 
tion sites.  The  Navy's  plan  is  to  fully  integrate  our  Reserve  Force  into  the  Fleet  Re- 
sponse Proygram  (FRP)  through  individual  augmentation  and  unit  level  mobiliza- 
tion, as  required.  This  concept  of  utilization  answers  the  unique  mission  require- 
ments of  the  Naval  service  as  organized  through  Sea  Power  21,  and  increases  tradn- 
ing  opportunities  for  Reserves  using  newer.  Active  component  equipment  and  cur- 
rent Fleet  tactics. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  prevents  rotating  the  Reserve  tactical  squadrons  into  the 
USMC  Unit  Deployment  Plan  (UDP)  (expeditionary  deplcmnents)  mission  agreed 
upon  in  the  Navy  Marine  Tacair  Integration  Plan?  The  Air  Guard  has  done  this  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years  as  our  reserve  EA-6B  squadron  has  providing  great  sav- 
ings in  Pers/Opstempo. 

Admiral  Mullen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Active/Reserve  Force  restructuring  that 
would  preclude  a  Naval  Reserve  Force  unit  from  participating  in  the  Unit  Deploy- 
ment Plan  (UDP).  As  previously  mentioned,  under  the  proposed  Active  Reserve  Inte- 
gration (ARI)  plan,  two  Fleet  Response  Units  (FRUs)  will  be  established,  FRU  East 
and  FRU  West,  in  addition  to  maintaining  VFA  201.  The  FRUs  and  VFA  201  will 
be  equipped  with  Fleet  compatible  F/A-lSA+s.  The  FRUs  will  retain  the  capability 
to  mobilize  as  individual  units  with  their  own  equipment  in  addition  to  being  able 
to  provide  individual  augmentees  to  Fleet  squadrons.  Therefore,  since  each  of  these 
units  would  retain  the  inherent  capability  to  fulfill  the  UDP  requirement,  it  is  a 
concept  of  operations  that  Navy  will  study  to  maximize  warfighting  wholeness  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  way. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  the  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  component  tactical  air  wing 
significantly  reduce  the  burden  of  reset/reconstitution  following  a  surge  period? 
Given  that  we  historically  surge  every  5  to  7  years,  how  much  time  do  you  plan  to 
actually  be  in  the  peacetime  FRP  cycle? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  Carrier  Air  Wing  could  theo- 
retically reduce  the  burden  on  the  active  component  Wings  during  constitution. 
However,  the  effort  required  to  recapitalize  the  entire  Reserve  Air  Wing  to  required 
standards  is  unaffordable.  While  maintaining  the  ready  Naval  force  required  by  the 
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FRP  will  pose  some  challenges,  the  Navy  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  each  unit 
put  to  sea  will  be  combat  ready. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Reserve  Air  Wing  costs  50%  of 
the  Active  wings.  With  those  metrics  are  they  not  a  smart  financial  option  to  in- 
crease the  surge  potential  of  the  Navy  without  over  burdening  the  Active  forces  dur- 
ing reset/reconstitution? 

Admiral  Mullen.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Reserve  Air  Wing  costs  less  than  it's 
Active  counterpart  when  in  an  inactive  status,  once  mobilized,  reserve  Air  Wing 
costs  are  eqmvalent  to  or  more  than  a  comparable  active  Air  Wing.  This  is  due  to 
the  inherent  factors  of  Reserves  coming  into  active  service  (i.e.  mobilization  costs, 
accelerated  training  expenses,  and  in  most  cases,  individuals  in  higher  pay-grades). 
For  CVWR  20,  the  real  savings  is  the  life  cycle  costs  of  maintaining  the  air  wing 
and  activating  it's  units  to  support  surge  operations.  With  the  Active  Reserve  Inte- 
gration (ARI)  plan,  the  surge  potential  of  Reserve  Force  carrier  units  will  actually 
be  increased.  Under  ARI,  two  Fleet  Response  Units  (FRUs)  will  be  established,  FRU 
East  and  FRU  West,  each  equipped  with  Fleet  compatible  F/A-18  aircraft.  The 
FRUs  will  have  the  capability  to  mobilize  as  individual  luiits  with  their  own  equip- 
ment or  provide  individual  augmentees  to  active  Fleet  squadrons. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Air  Force  is  a  proven  model  for  Reserve/Guard  integration.  Why 
is  the  Navy  having  such  a  difficult  time  successfully  integrating  the  Reserve  compo- 
nent? 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  The  Naval  Reserve  Force  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
a  vital  element  of  the  Navy's  Total  Force.  As  such,  the  Navy's  Reserve  is  able  to 
help  meet  the  Fleet's  day-to-day  requirements  in  addition  to  providing  surge  capa- 
bility to  sustain  real  world  contingencies.  However,  to  remain  relevant  and  better 
support  the  fleet,  the  Navy's  Reserve  Force  must  be  accessible,  flexible  and  adapt- 
able. The  proposed  Active  Reserve  Integration  (ARI)  plan  will  ensure  the  Nav/s  Re- 
serves remain  a  relevant  element  of  the  Navy  team  affording  them  to  train  and  de- 
ploy with  their  Active  counterparts  using  the  most  modem  and  up  to  date  equip- 
ment in  the  Navy's  inventory. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MS.  BORDALLO 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Admiral  Mullen,  you  mentioned  in  your  written  testimony,  that 
the  Navy  is  concerned  that,  as  the  health  of  our  ship  repair  industrial  base  contin- 
ues to  decline,  we  must  manage  the  difficulty  of  meeting  surge  requirements.  Would 
stopping  the  Maritime  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  fi*om  repairing  ships  in  foreign  ship- 
yards provide  the  flow  of  work  necessary  in  maintaining  the  skilled  labor  needed 
for  a  surge  in  building?  In  other  words,  I  know  that  this  is  the  case.  Admiral,  in 
Guam,  where  our  shipyard  is  struggling  to  find  the  additional  work  it  needs  to  hold 
its  employees  and  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  hugh  dry-dock.  Would  shipyards  in 
Guam,  Hawaii  or  San  diego,  for  example,  be  better  prepared  to  meet  surge  require- 
ments if  they  were  kept  busy  with  MSC  ship  repair  work  that  is  now  being  given 
to  firms  in  Korea,  Singapore,  and  Japan? 

Admiral  MULLEN.  The  witness  did  not  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  FRANKS 

Mr.  Franks.  There  was  an  article  in  the  paper  today  that  said  there  may  need 
to  be  a  waiver  on  the  50/50  this  year.  Could  you  address  that? 

General  CODY.  Currently,  the  Army  is  not  seeking  a  waiver  for  compliance  with 
title  10  Section  2466  (50/50  Law).  The  decision  to  request  a  waiver  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  made  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  level  and  presently, 
we  do  not  have  enough  information  to  make  a  recommendation. 

The  Army  has  developed  a  plan  to  accomplish  all  fiscal  year  2003  carry  in  work- 
load and  the  fiscal  year  2004  workload  including  RESET.  The  Army  has  in  place 
a  very  aggressive  plan  that  completes  $3.0  billion  in  work  during  fiscal  year  2004. 
To  achieve  this  target,  the  Army  will  generate  additional  Direct  Labor  Hours 
through  overtime,  temporary  hires,  contract  field  team,  and  process  efficiencies 
through  out  the  depots.  The  Army's  focus  remains  on  RESETing  the  force  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  meet  future  combatant  commanders  requirements,  while  balancing 
the  organic  vs.  contract  workload  split. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  DR.  GINGREY 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  Over  the  past  year,  as  part  of  its  Tactical  Air  Integration  plan,  the 
Navy  has  discussed  decommissioning  a  variety  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  reserve 
squadrons.  There  has  been  speculation  that  an  F/A-18  reserve  squadron  out  of  NAS 
Atlanta,  VFA-203,  would  be  decommissioned  in  fiscal  year  2004.  Can  you  please  in- 
form me  of  your,  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  (CNO),  exact  plan  for  VFA-203 
stationed  at  NAS  Atlanta?  Does  the  Navy  plan  to  disestablish  the  squadron  during 
FY04?  Has  a  final  decision  been  made? 

Admiral  Mullen.  A  target  date  of  31  March  2004  for  decommissioning  VFA-203 
was  planned  prior  to  passage  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for 
FY  2004,  which  mandated  reporting  requirements  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  planned 
decommissioning.  The  Navy  intends  to  fully  satisfy  Congressional  reporting  require- 
ments, and  continue  with  the  decommissioning  of  VFA-203  in  FY  2004. 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  As  you  know,  language  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  FY  2004  prohibits  any  funds  fi-om  being  used  to  deactivate  any  reserve 
squadron  until  February,  or  a  GAO  report  is  conducted  on  the  issue.  Furthermore, 
similar  language  may  be  included  in  the  Defense  Authorization  bill  for  FY04.  What 
is  the  immediate  impact  of  such  language  on  the  Navy's  tactical  air  integration 
plans?  Does  the  Navy  plan  to  reevaluate  its  plans  in  light  of  this  demonstrated  Con- 
gressional support  for  reserve  components? 

Admiral  Mullen.  The  Navy  is  making  every  effort  to  satisfy  Congressional  re- 
quirements in  cooperation  with  the  GAO.  TacAir  Integration  actions  in  FY04  consist 
of:  1)  integration  of  VFA-97  into  the  USMC's  Unit  Deployment  Plan  rotation,  and 
2)  integration  of  VMFA-232  into  Carrier  Air  Wing  11.  These  are  not  affected  by 
Congressional  language  and  are  proceeding  according  to  plan. 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  Undoubtedly,  you  are  aware  of  the  recent  success  of  VFA-201  out 
of  Ft.  Worth  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  When  compared  during  recent  operations, 
VFA-201  performed  either  just  as  well,  or  better  than,  active  duty  F/A-18  squad- 
rons in  terms  of  combat  success,  carrier  performance,  and  mobilization.  In  fact  Ad- 
miral Clark  recently  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The  experience  level  in  that  squadron 
was  phenomenal  and  their  performance  was  phenomenal."  Have  you  observed  any 
indication  that  Naval  Reserve  aviation  forces  are  less  capable  or  less  ready  than 
their  active  duty  counterparts?  Do  you  or  the  CNO  have  any  misgivings  about  dis- 
establishing reserve  squadrons  in  light  of  this  demonstrated  success? 

Admiral  MuLLEN.  By  £my  measure,  VFA-201's  performance  during  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  was  a  tremendous  success.  One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  the  Naval 
Reserves  provide  is  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the  Selected  Reserves.  Unfortunately, 
most  Naval  Reserve  aviation  forces  can  be  characterized  as  less  capable  than  active 
duty  counterparts  in  terms  of  their  equipment.  Not  all  Reserve  squadrons  operate 
equipment  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  active  duty  forces,  such  as  the  F/A-18A's 
currently  operated  by  VFA-203  and  VFA-204.  This  aircraft  is  not  equipped  with  the 
minimum  essential  equipment  desired  by  Combatant  Commanders  for  combat  oper- 
ations; therefore,  the  Navy  could  not  have  reasonably  surged  a  second  or  third  Re- 
serve tactical  aviation  squadron  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  without  transfer  of 
equipment  from  non-deployed  active  squadrons. 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  Is  the  Navy  concerned  that  by  disestablishing  several  reserve 
squadrons  it  loses  the  surge  capability  that  they  afford  it?  Furthermore,  doesn't  the 
Navy  risk  losing  many  trained  and  qualified  personnel  that  currently  resides  in 
these  reserve  squadrons?  Do  either  you  or  the  CNO  worry  about  whether  the  inte- 
gration plan  will  decrease  overall  readiness  within  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Mullen.  VFA-204  is  in  the  late  stages  of  transitioning  from  F/A-18A's 
to  F/A-18A+'s,  which  gives  them,  along  with  VFA-201,  aircraft  with  comparable  ca- 
pability to  those  operated  by  their  active  squadron  counterparts.  Once  completed, 
this  transition  will  provide  the  Navy  with  greater  surge  capability  and,  in  fact, 
make  these  reserve  squadrons  better  trained,  more  qualified,  and  more  capable  of 
integrating  with  active  components,  increasing  overall  readiness  within  the  Navy. 
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